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A  FTICU  SO  years  of  iiieessaiit  warfare  as  hitter  and  mereiless 
/\  as  any  that  characterized  the  <;rowth  of  the  Empire,  not 
/  '  %  even  exeeptin*;  the  Mithridatie  Wars,  the  Iherian  Peninsula 
was  pacified  thorouj'ldy  and  permanently  under  Homan 
rule.  The  work  of  a  series  of  able  j;enerals  mij;ht  have  heen  con¬ 
summated  sooner  hut  for  the  disadvantajje  of  divided  counsel  and 
lack  (»f  ectntinuity  of  authority;  in  the  hands  of  Aujiustus  the  task  was 
carried  to  completion. 

The  peninsula  (|uiekly  took  its  place  in  the  Kmnan  system.  Before 
the  centenary  (tf  the  battle  of  Munda,  the  Spanish  Provinces  were 
already  supplyinji  leadeis  in  the  world  of  imlustrv,  military  affairs, 
administration,  jurisprudence,  and  refinement.  Am»ther  half  cen¬ 
tury  saw  the  political  balance  of  power  pass  to  patrician  families  hmj; 
associated  with  the  romanization  of  .Spain  and.  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  personalities,  witnessed  the  rise  (tf  Spaniards  to  the  most  exalted 
|)osts  that  men  have  ever  known  for  the  cimduct  of  their  political 
affairs. 

The  Homan  Empire  was  a  world  commonwealth,  permitting  the 
fullest  dev(*lopment  of  local  excellencies  of  character  or  jjenius,  all  of 
which  were  capable  of  contribution  t(t  the  common  jjood  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  without  any  of  the  hindrama's  of  artificial  nationalism  which 
mankind  has  since  fashioned  for  itself.  So  that,  when  at  the  hejiinninij 
of  the  second  centurv  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia  assumed  the 
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|)(>liti(‘al  supromacy  in  the  afraiis  of  tho  Enipiro,  Spain  retained  her 
jjreat  intluenee  in  llie  world  of  eultivation  as  well  as  in  that  of  puhlie 
affairs.  Throufihout  the  ionj;  period  when  the  Ein|)ire  for  the  first 
time  failed  readily  t(»  assimilate  the  ever-inereasinj'  numbers  (tf  (ler- 
mans  who,  under  the  <;uise  of  immi<;rants,  mercenary  soldiers  and 
even  seasonal  lalatrers,  hejian  the  lonj;  process  (tf  infiltration  which 
before  Ion*;  was  tlestined  to  l)rin<;  on  a  condition  of  arterio-selerosis 
and  final  dissolution  thnuijihout  this  period  S|)ain  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  trampiil  portions  of  the  Empire  hut  its  source  of  j;reatest 
stn*n}Xth  in  withstandinj;  the  rava»;es  of  time.  It  has  Ix'en  wronj;ly. 
if  not  foolishly,  said  that  the  Empire  was  dedicated  to  the  false  ideal 
of  a  static  ettndition,  and  that  Spain  has  never  fjotten  over  her  h)nj; 
association  throuirh  centuries  with  this  ideal;  the  fact  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  S|)ain,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  ami  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
contemplated  (‘hanfiinj;  conditions  with  serenity  and  confidently 
soui;ht  their  adjustment  in  the  true  spirit  of  projjress  and  ada|)tation. 

The  erownin*'  work  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  carried  on  in  the 
ep(»eh  between  the  Em|)erors  'riietalosius  and  dustinian.  In  the 
actual  task  ttf  codification  it  is  true,  |)erha|)s,  that  we  meet  no  Span¬ 
iard  by  birth;  hut  in  the  material  assembled  and  classified  we  see 
numenms  exam|)les  (»f  the  important  contribution  t(t  Roman  law 
made  by  the  jurists  of  Spain.  The  influence  *)f  the  work  of  dustinian 
must  not  he  thou»;ht  to  have  been  delayed  so  far  as  Spain  is  eon- 
eerned  imtil  the  later  revivals  of  the  Roman  law;  for,  in  fact,  the 
influence  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  was  |)aramount  in  all  parts 
of  the  peninsula  durinj;  the  stirrin»'  period  ctf  (lothie  eompiest  and  was 
not  limited  to  the  Southeastern  Provinces  actually  under  Byzantine 
rule  in  this  essential. 

The  Visigoths  jjave  to  Spain  the  most  elaborate,  consistent,  and 
enlii;htened  of  the  lej;al  systems  enacted  by  (jcrmanie  rulers  in 
Western  Europe.  Be>;inninj;  with  Eurie,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  they  prepared,  |)urely  on  the  basis  of  Roman  law,  a  series  of 
le<;al  definitions,  the  "Statiita  Lkjhui,"  <;enerally  known  as  the 
Anti<iuae,  fnun  the  a|)pellation  jjiven  them  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Visifiothie  eotle.  A  half  eentury  later  the  Lex  ItoUKiiia  Vi.si- 
(lotlionnti  emanated  from  Alari( — we  know  it  j^enerally  as  the  lirevi- 
iir'n/m  Ahirici — a  Volksvevht  for  the  f'overned,  whip|)ed  into  shape  for 
court  use.  I'pon  these  excellent  definitions,  successive  N’isiffothie 
rulers  erected  a  structure  (»f  law,  finally  codified  in  the  third  (piarter  of 
the  seventh  century  under  the  able  monarehs  ('hindaswinth  and 
Ree(H‘swinth.  The  lAher  J iidicionim,  the  final  veiviion  of  the  Lex 
Vhiliiothoviim,  is  the  work  of  Reeeeswinth. 

Xor  may  we  overlot>k  the  work  of  the  ehureh eouneils — that  proud 
series  of  Toledo,  above  all.  Here  were  jjatheri'd  Spain’s  law  makei’s 
and  law  interpretei’s,  for  the  episcopate  in  Spain  acted  as  judges 
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more  regularly  than  elsewhere  in  the  west  until  the  (’arolinj^ian 
jieriod. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  law  in  its  Theodosian  form,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  immortal  form  "iven  to  it  under  the  auspiees  of  Jus 
tinian,  prevailed  in  the  eastern  eities,  estahlishinj?  the  basis  of  a 
eommereial  law  and  a  maritime  law  for  the  commereial  communities 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  ease  with  which  the  principles  of 
Roman  law  in  many  places  and  at  many  times  in  Kuntpe’s  history 
have  succeeded  in  retaining  their  force  when  the  written  c(»des  were 
fctrgotten  and  only  customary  and  tra<litional  precepts  were  obeyed, 
is  an  ever  recurring  source  of  wonder  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  law.  Such  was  the  case  in  these  eastern  cities  of  Spain,  and  again 
later  in  the  valleys  of  northern  Spain  when  the  fragments  of  pre- 
Roman,  Roman  and  Gothic  culture  slowly  and  painfully  began  to 
heal  after  the  crushing  conquest  of  Islam. 

Mohammedan  Spain  must  not  he  thought  to  connote  Arabic 
Spain.  The  Arabs  were  few;  Mooi>i  and  other  Berber  races  sup¬ 
plied  the  major  portion  of  the  new  race  of  comiueroi-s,  of  the  new 
sediment  settling  down  to  enrich  the  soil  of  Spanish  national  char¬ 
acter  and  genius.  And  if  the  Arabs  possessed  great  jurists  and  keen 
legal  minds,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  races  of  North  Africa 
were  not  so  blessed.  Mohammedan  Spain  possessed  a  certain  bril¬ 
liance  of  culture,  but  its  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  art  and  liter¬ 
ature,  and  to  some  extent  in  that  of  the  exaict  sciences  and  of  the 
practical  objects  of  their  application,  ('onsecpiently,  we  find  few 
contributions  to  the  science  of  law  during  this  ep(»ch  of  Spanish 
history.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Ghristian  kingdoms  of 
the  north  able  to  devote  themselves  with  any  concentration  to  the 
development  of  legal  studies,  carrying  on  as  they  did  the  long  task 
of  reconquest,  a  perpetual  crusade  with  fre(iuent  l)reathing  spells, 
each  preparatory  for  another  push  to  the  south.  The  Visigothic 
Gode  remained  tlie  ultimate  sanction  of  customary  law  in  the  north, 
particularly  in  the  northwest,  as  the  northeast  lay  more  open  to 
the  penetratum  of  Carolingian  influence,  which  after  all  was  Visi¬ 
gothic.  One  thing  these  hundreds  of  yeais  of  warfare  did  contribute, 
however — a  strong  reliance  upon  representative  government,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  kingd(mis.  The  throbbing,  energetic  life  of 
('ataluna  made  possible  the  development  <)f  a  well-informed  middle 
class,  capable  in  the  formulation  ()f  its  own  rights  and  tenacious  in 
their  defense.  In  the  «»ther  kingdoms  the  necessity  to  which  each 
monarch,  respectively,  was  put  of  depending  upon  feudal  assistance 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  infidel  gave  greater  and 
greater  strength  to  the  pretentions  of  the  nobility  to  share  in  the 
affairs  of  state.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  saw  the 
rise  of  parliamentary  institutions  far  superior  to  anything  that  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  to  see  h)r  as  much  as  two  centuries. 
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TIu*  royalist  reaction  from  the  ivjjiim*  of  limitation  imposed  on  tin* 
royal  will  hy  tin*  feudal  lonls  constitutes  the  most  important  political 
develojnnent  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ajjes.  And  this  royalist  reac¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  larjjely  thnuifjh  the  hf/lnUx  and  letrados.  Busily 
delvinj;  into  the  Homan  law  ami  finding  ample  mmrishment  for  the 
uphuildin^  of  royalist  pretentions  to  unlimited  power  amonjj  the 
theoretical  imperialism  of  the  later  Homan  Emj)ire  as  expressed 
in  the  fjreat  ccale  makers  or  commentators,  the  jurists  at  the  cmirts 
of  Valhuhdid  and  Barcelona  ami  elsewhere  in  Eun>pe  were  ahle 
eflVctively  to  n*inforce  the  royalist  claim  to  he  the  sole  source  of 
authority,  »)r  at  least  to  have  full  discretion  as  to  enforcement  of 
lejiislation.  This  is  the  epoch  which  begins  with  8.  Ferdinand  and 
his  son  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  well  named  the  Wise,  under  whose  auspices 
were  brought  together  the  elements  of  a  great  legal  system  henceforth 
to  prove  the  fundamental  basis  t»f  Iberian  law,  not  only  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  hut  in  the  great  continent  which  came  under  Iberian  inlluence, 
and  even  heytmd,  to  those  remote  outposts  of  Iberian  culture  im  the 
?dge  of  Asia.  S.  Ferdinand,  in  1241,  took  a  decisive  step  in  making 
a  national  code  by  granting  the  Fuero  Juzgo  tof’drdova;  in  1246  to 
('artagena,  in  1250  to  Sevilla.  Alfonso’s  Fuero  Real  hears  the  date 
of  1255;  its  commentary,  the  Leijes  del  Fstllo,  was  given  out  a  few 
years  later.  Lus  S!ete  Parddas  was  put  together  between  the  years 
12.56  and  12()5,  although  this  great  code  received  binding  force  only 
in  134S  by  command  of  Alfonso  XI,  the  Hey  Justiciero.  It  is  the 
period,  also,  when  busy  jurists  of  ('atalufia,  Aragon,  Valencia  and 
Portugal  were  constructing  their  usatici  ami  conxtitucioiDi  and  their 
obxeri'oncian  ami  Papitiili  Reejni  AnKjouum,  their  Fori  Regui  Valeu- 
tiue  and  tlu'ir  Ordeiiafdex  Ajfouxinas.  The  law  of  the  sea  receives 
its  codification  in  Barcelona  at  the  retjuest,  no  doubt,  of  the  hod}- 
then  e<iuivalent  to  our  chandu'rs  of  commerce,  and  under  the  effec¬ 
tive  and  learned  guidance  of  doctors  in  the  law  from  Bologna. 

The  world  was  g<*tting  in  order  for  a  great  wave  of  legal  codifica¬ 
tion  and  the  jurists  of  Spain  lunl  no  monoply  in  this  enterprise.  The 
law  of  the  church  was  being  organized  and  at  the  beginning,  at  least, 
very  larg(*ly  by  the  same  men  as  those  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  civil  law  of  Home.  Later,  sa\'  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
canonist  and  civilian  ceased  to  he  synonymous,  though  not  infre- 
(|uently  that  was  the  case.  There  were  often  men  like  Bisho|)  Vidal 
de  t'afiellas,  ecpially  celebrated  as  canonist,  civilian,  code  maker  of 
foral  laws  and  court  councilor. 

In  both  fiehls  Spain  continued  to  produce  series  of  eminent  scholars- 
The  fifteenth  century,  it  is  true,  in  Spain  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  a 
century  of  slight  progress  in  the  science  of  law,  hut  the  sixteenth 
century  dawned  hrilliantly  in  the  Peninsula  and  scientific  study  of 
the  law  progressed  rapidly  in  the  great  universities  of  Castile  and 
the  eastern  kingdoms,  as  well  as  at  Coimbra. 
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I  must  mention  some  names  here,  men  as  sijjnilieant  in  the  world 
(tf  Ibero-Roman  law  as  lilaekstone  or  Kent  in  that  of  Anjflo- 
Ameriean  law.  Jaime  ('aneer,*  Luis  tie  Peguera,-  J.  B.  Fontanella,-' 
Miguel  tie  Cortiada,^  Franeiseo  Kamos  tlel  Manzano,^  and  Bttvadilla.'’ 

It  is  small  tribute  to  these  men  to  mention  them  merely  by  name, 
and  it  is  little  just  to  many  others  to  pass  them  by  unmentioned. 
But  all  have  their  share  in  the  construction  of  the  great  edifice  of 
S|)anish  Law  and  in  honoring  this  system,  we  honor  them. 

This  is  the  century  when  so  ambitious  and  inspii-ing  an  effort  was 
made  to  influeirce  the  chai'acter  of  law  by  making  it  inoi’e  responsive 
to  what  wei’e  called  natural  and  instinctive  principles  of  justice.  The 
same  lofty  motive  and  high  outlook  upon  life  that  harl  charactei’ized 
the  Roman  jurists  of  the  second  century,  again  animated  philosophers 
and  jui-ists  and  led  them  to  attempt  to  scpiare  the  pi-inciples  of  law 
with  what  had  long  been  regarded  as  defined  mandates  of  justice. 
In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  it  was  not  so  much  the  work  (»f  philoso¬ 
phers  as  of  men  of  religion.  The  attempt  was  made  by  Suai-ez  and 
other  jui-ist  theologians  ti>  christianize  the  law  and  ei-ect  a  dam  against 
the  anairhical  curi’ect  of  individualism  in  law  which  had  broken 
loose  at  the  time  when  the  theory  concerning  the  divinely  instituted 
state  was  given  poweiJul  sanction.  Henceforth  the  theologian  jurist  of 
Spain  emphasized  the  universality  of  law  and  the  critei’ion  (tf  justice. 
'Pliey  recognized  freely  the  separateness  of  States,  but  they  insisted 
that  what  the  State  does  is  done  by  way  of  recognition  and  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  law.  They  conceived  of  the  world  juristically ;  ethics 
saturated,  and  became  identical  with,  the  world  of  law.  What  ought 
to  be  law,  they  said,  is  law.  Law  is  a  recognition  of  natural  principles; 
it  is  a  body  of  restraints  upon  the  free  actions  of  individual  units,  the 
inner-relations  of  which  must  be  fixed  accurately  and  firmly  by  juristic 
theory.  New  political  facts  and  the  transformations  going  on  before 
men’s  eyes  in  those  days  when  the  foundations  were  being  laid  for 
the  benevolent  despotisms  and  absolutist  states  of  modern  times 
were  readily  ircognized,  but  none  the  less  they  sought  to  infuse  the 
new  organisms  being  created  in  their  own  day  with  the  profound 
conviction  of,  and  loyalty  to,  the  unity  and  eternity  of  natural  law. 

The  part  of  these  jurists  in  molding  the  theory  of  the  next  century 
has  never  been  rightly  estimated.  Without  their  work  (Irotius 
could  never  have  been  able  to  set  about  his  great  task  of  producing 
conformity  of  the  law  to  the  nature  of  rational  creatures.  They  had 
succeeded  in  fusing  morals  and  the  law;  this  much  he  and  his  suc- 

‘  IH-tisiones  Varia<“,  2  v.  in  fo.,  Baro.  1635. 

*  IH‘('isiunes  .Vureae,  2  v.  in  (o.,  Hare.  I6U5-I611. 

*  Senatus  Cathaluniar  Det'isiones.  2  v.  in  fo.,  Hare.  1630;  De  Paetis  NuptialilMis,  2  v.  in  fo.,  Hare.  1612. 

'  Oecisiones  Caneellariae  et  saiTi  Seiiatus  regii,  4  v.  in  fo.,  Venice  1727. 

.\(1  U>ges  Jnliain  et  Papiain.  .Madrid  1676. 

*  Politica  Para  Corregidores  (many  editions;  the  most  common,  .Vntwerp  17.’i0). 
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cessors  took  as  tliey  found  for  orantod.  And  even  tliou<;h  they 
divided  authority  hy  implication  the  eternity  and  unity  of  legal 
principles,  they  fell  hack  upon  these  c(»neepts  of  the  Spanish  jurists 
for  their  definitions.  It  wonld  he  far  from  our  task  to  trace  this 
development  into  our  own  time,  long  and  complex  as  such  !tn  impiirv 
would  he. 

In  Spain  itself  the  fundamental  and  central  c(»ncept  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  held  unbroken  sway:  “A 
law  of  nature  is  a  law  of  reason.”  Pn*ceeding  from  this  starting 
point,  juristic  speculation  in  Spain  was  able  t«»  explore  all  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  therein  implied,  in  the  relative  security  and  the  serenity 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain  during  those  turbulent  years  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  What  was  felt  in  Sj)ain  was.  of  course, 
accepted  in  her  colonies.  There  is  mt  distinct  colonial  law  until  the 
p<‘riod  of  independence. 

Meanwhile,  a  vast  body  of  administrative  law  had  been  growing 
up  in  Spain.  The  consummation  of  the  centralized  and  autocratic 
government  under  Ilapsbnrg  and  Bourbon  necessitated  the  creation 
of  an  elaborate  administrative  system,  with  a  |)rocedure  animated 
by  a  meticnlous  spirit  and  |)re|)are«l  for  any  litigions  contingem-y. 
The  task  of  administering  all  the  affairs  even  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  Stuith  America,  and  a  large  part  (*f  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  northern  Italy,  Southern  Italy 
and  the  p(»ssessions  held  at  various  times  in  the  low  countries,  com¬ 
pelled  the  numerous  councils  and  administrative*  bodies  at  Madrid 
to  bwome  acepiainted  with  enstomary  and  htcal  law  of  many  diverse 
corners  (»f  the  world,  and  led  them  to  take  a  wise  and  moderate  view 
of  the  limitations  of  man-made  legislation.  'I'he  charge  of  dilatoriness 
and  indecision  made  against  those  authorities  is  met  suppeerted  by 
examination  of  the  vast  collections  of  doenments  jereserved  in  the 
colonial,  judicial,  and  administrative  archives  of  Spain.  Rather  than 
neglectful  and  indifl’erent,  they  were  over-zeah»us  and  over-|)articnIar; 
case  after  case  involving  juris«liction  in  only  the  slightest  degree 
was  carefully  examined  by  one  tribunal  after  another,  and  the  most 
thorough  impiirv  made  as  to  all  the  jireceilents,  no  less  than  as  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  underlying  the  controvei-sy.  The 
difliculties  of  transportation  and  communication,  as  compared  with 
its  facility  in  our  own  day,  naturally  caused  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  when  matters  were  to  be  handleii  in  this  matter. 

In  the  Peninsula  itself  the  work  of  classification  and  codification 
went  on  with  commendable  industry  and  surprising  success.  The 
law  of  the  Indies  was  gathered  and  sifted  and  edited  by  the  Council 
of  the  Imlies  in  one  edition  after  the  other,  each  more  comprehensive 
and  yet  more  practical  in  application.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of 
Castile  and  tlie  eastern  kingdoms  were  gathered  and  subjected 
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(‘floe lively  to  the  same  jinx’ess.  The  law  of  the  ehureh  which  at 
that  time  covered  so  larjje  a  portion  of  what  to-day  is  covered  by 
civil  law,  includinjj  the  subjects  of  inheritance,  marriajje,  and  divorce, 
as  well  as  other  matters  even  more  secular  in  cliaracter,  was  also 
or»;anized,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  the  province  of  the  Spanish  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  to  reor<;anize  it  ;  and  in  no  small  degree  the  later 
work  of  the  canonists  and  codifiers  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
assisted  by  the  experience  of  the  Spanish  canonists. 

XapohMtn  played  a  dramatic  part  in  the  history  of  Spanish  law, 
as  in  other  phases  of  Spain’s  natit>nal  life.  The  ruthlessness  with 
which  decree  after  decree  emanated  from  liim  under  the  signature 
of  his  brother  doseph,  abrogating  and  consolidating,  revising  and 
remodelling  the  traditional  laws  and  codes  of  administration  of  Spain, 
did  its  share  in  turning  that  conservative  people  against  him  hej'ond 
hope  of  reconciliation.  Xevertlieless,  distinct  traces  of  the  short-lived 
hut  vigorous  attempt  to  bring  the  law  and  jurisprudence  of  Spain 
into  line  with  that  of  France  are  t()  he  found.  When  the  great 
compieror  had  passe<l  away  and  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  vainly 
attempting  to  make  Spain  believe  that  there  had  never  been  a 
Xapoleon  or  an  interregnum,  there  were  many  Spanish  lawyers 
and  administrators  wlio  could  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  (piick- 
ening  influence  of  tin*  French  and  probably  murmur  to  themselves 
something  like  that  which  the  Austrian  Emperor  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked  when,  during  his  first  visit  to  Dalmatia  after  the  French 
withdrawal,  he  saw  the  excellent  roads  they  had  built:  “What  a 
pity  they  could  not  have  stayed  somewhat  longer.” 

The  French  Revolution  had,  of  course,  a  tremendous  influence  in 
Latin  America.  Revolutionary  literature  was  smuggled  from  every 
Rritish  port  in  the  West  Indies,  a  traflic  with  which  the  British 
authorities  were  complacent  enough  not  to  interfere  so  long  as  it  was 
directed  against  their  colonial  rival  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Xo 
machinery  of  repression  seemed  able  tt>  check  the  spread  (»f  subversive 
(hwtrines  and  movements.  By  militaiy  and  passive  resistance,  the 
colonies  broke  down  the  effectiveness  of  the  royal  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  Spanish  authority.  P^ifteen  years  of  exhaustive  struggle  emled  in 
the  emancipation  of  at  least  the  continental  ccdonies  of  Spain  and 
1  use  the  word  emancipation  strictly  in  its  old  Roman  law  sense-  the 
cessation  of  the  patria  potesfax  over  the  child. 

France  was  the  source  of  a  vast  amount  of  inspiration  during  all 
this  time  and  hmg  after.  In  less  degree  (Ireat  Britain  and  United 
States  contributed  to  stimulate  the  leaders  of  the  new  republics, 
hut  in  law  Spanish  America  as  well  as  Portuguese  America,  at  the 
outset  at  least,  clung  to  the  standards  and  principles  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula.  Little  by  little,  as  their  own  distinctive  national  differences 
were  brought  out,  as  their  own  universities  were  established,  and  as 
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their  jurists  freely  went  to  the  oreat  renters  of  le^al  inspiration  in 
Kurope,  the  inlluenee  of  Spanish  law  orew  less  hindino  although  it 
served  ever  as  a  ready  standard  of  eoinparison.  And  it  may  he  said 
that  to-day  throughout  Latin  Anieriea  the  jurisprudenee  of  Spain  is 
studied  with  the  closest  attention  and  fullest  respect;  while  every 
important  legislative  enactment  in  the  Peninsula  is  the  subject  of 
careful  scrutiny  in  America. 

The  inlluenee  of  Spain  over  the  law  and  le^al  philosophy  of  her 
former  colonies  and  the  same  may  he  said  to  a  less  decree  in  the 
ease  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  is  therefore  to-day  not  so  much  one 
of  jurisdi(‘tional  authority  as  of  a  moral  authority,  an  authority  due 
to  excellence  and  soundness,  reinforced  naturally  hy  the  bonds  of 
common  lanouaj;e  and  origin  and  the  close  sympathy  of  a  rich  tradi¬ 
tional  culture.  The  law  and  political  science  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  been  interpreted  by  a  notable  series  of  analysts  from  Mari- 
chalar  y  Manri(iue  and  Ilerculano  to  Ciama  Barros  and  Hinojosa, 
Sanchez  Roman,  ('olmeiro,  and  Posada.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  names  honored  throughout  Ibero  America  as  much  as  in  the 
Peninsula  itself. 

'I'he  iidluence  of  France  and  (lermany,  of  Italy,  (Ireat  Britain,  and 
the  I’nited  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inlluenee  of  countries 
foroino  far  in  one  or  another  special  line,  achieving  positive  and  endur¬ 
ing  results  which  the  keen  and  appreciative  Latin  American  jurist  is 
able  readily  to  appraise  and  to  assimilate  to  the  particular  conditions 
of  his  own  people.  The  community  of  ideals  in  the  world  of  juristic 
theory  is  most  marked  when  one  contemplates  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  speakinj;  peoples  as  a  whole.  Of  no  other  j;reat  family 
have  there  been  so  many  independent  units  facing  so  many  and  so 
diverse  physical  and  even  ethnological  conditions,  dominating  and 
assimilating  them  in  one  or  another  happy  combination  certain  to 
survive  and  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  jjood  of  mankind.  It 
was  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  pioneer  efbu-ts  to  establish  a 
more  rational  and  more  just  body  of  rules  o»)vernin};  the  relations  of 
states  should  have  emanated  from  this  family,  and  that  its  scholars 
ami  jurists  should  have  taken  the  preeminent  part  in  our  own  day  in 
seekino  to  substitute  law  and  order  for  chaos  ami  haphazard  arbi¬ 
trariness.  In  the  furtherance,  of  this  cause,  to  which  in  so  oreat  |)art 
Latin  .Vmerica  has  dedicated  itself,  it  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  count 
upon  the  cordial  support  of  Spain  and  Portujjal  and  perhaps  of  the 
rest  of  the  Latin  world;  and  it  should  be  our  devout  hope  that  this 
pn>misino  combination  of  the  old  spirit  of  Roman  law  with  all  its 
universality  and  adaptability,  humanized  and  ennobled  by  the 
Iberian  race  through  centuries  of  slow  and  painful  endeavor,  with 
the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  freedom  of  the  American  Hemisphere, 
should  oive  to  the  world  what  it  seems  at  this  day  most  to  need — 
a  unified  system  of  law,  universal,  unimpeachable,  and  just. 
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SOM  KWH  AT  loss  than  a  year  ago  Sunday,  .Soptonilx'r  2o, 
t<t  1)(‘  exact  the  town  of  Puno.  capital  of  the  Peruvian 
Province  of  the  same  name,  was  early  Jistir.  In  the  plazas  and 
other  wide  spaces,  in  every  street,  in  almost  every  house,  were 
unmistakahle  signs  that  unusual  doings  were  in  preparation  in  this 
(plaint  little  town,  which  is  situated  nearly  13,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  From  the  municipality  and  other  ollieial  Imildings  lloatcxl 
the  national  colors  intertwined  in  friendly  fashion  in  many  instances 
with  those  of  Bolivia  and  the  Unit(*d  Stati's.  From  daylight  the 
numerous  roads  leading  into  the  town  from  the  outlying  districts 
were  thronged  with  country  pc'ople  in  gala  attire,  the  variegatc'd  hues 
of  the  latter  adding  a  hrilliant  and  colorful  note  to  the  rather  somber, 
if  pieturesipie,  background  all  intent  on  reaching  the  town  as  (airly 
as  possible.  By  S  o’clock  this  cumulative  stir  and  movement  had 
ae(piire(l  a  definite  direction  and  a  common  obji'ctive  point  the 
railway  station.  Here,  enliveiu'd  by  the  strains  of  military  and  other 
bands,  assembled  in  (piick  succi'ssion  numerous  deh'gations  of  young 
people  reiu’esenting  the  munieijial  and  other  local  institutions  of 
learning,  various  civic  and  commercial  bodies,  tbe  eleventh  ri'giment  of 
infantry,  a  platoon  of  police  in  military  formation,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  (‘minent  citizens  of  Puno  with  their  wives  and  children 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  number,  the  country  folk  from  the 
surrounding  villages.  Here,  also,  this  great  and  orderly  assem¬ 
blage,  numbering  between  three  and  four  thousand  p(*()ple,  en¬ 
trained  shortly  for  Iluaje  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  directly  in 
front  of  the  island  of  Fsteves,  as  provided  by  the  Peruvian  (lovern- 
nuMit,  in  train  s(‘ctions,  running  at  intervals  of  1.5  minutes,  bi'ginning 
with  9  o'clock.  Among  the  very  last  to  arrive  and  entrain  were  the 
(dlicial  (lovernment  delegations  which  inchnh'd  high  dignitarii‘s  rep¬ 
resenting  not  only  the  (lovernments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  but  also 
the  principal  universitii's  and  leariu'd  societies  of  each  of  tlu'se 
Uepublics,  and  which  formi'd,  as  it  were,  a  guard  of  honor  for  a 
group  of  three  American  ladies.  Miss  Anna  Orton,  Mrs.  Sanford,  and 
Miss  Ellen  F'arrar.  Tlu‘se  ladies  were  most  intimately  and  vitally 
coneeriuxl  in  the  pilgrimage  whose  setting  forth  has  just  Ix'en  de¬ 
scribed,  since  the  obj('ct  of  the  latter  was  nothing  less  than  to  fittingly 
inaugurate  and  dedicate  the  permanent  monument  marking  the 
grave  of  that  eminent  scientist  and  explorer,  James  Orton,  father 
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of  the  first  named  lady  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
memhers  of  the  faculty  of  Vassar  C'ollege  to  whose  alumnae,  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  present  occasion  hy  the  two  last  named  ladies,  the 
monument  owes  its  erection. 

It  is  a  far  cry  indeed,  from  that  grey  September  day  in  1877  when, 
returning  from  his  third  and  last  South  American  expedition  in  which 
he  explored  the  IJeni  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Mamore,  this 
eminent  American  scientist  and  explorer,  overtaken  hy  death,  was 
laid  to  rest  in  a  lonely  grave  on  remote  k]steves  Island;  but  the 
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deeds  of  the  world’s  stout-hearted  still  echo  and  reecho  down  the 
corridors  of  time,  and  will  through  ages  untold.  Although  the  readers 
of  the  Ik'LLETiN  are  well  informed  as  to  Professor  Orton’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  some  account  of  them  will  not  he  out  of  place  here. 

Born  in  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.,  April  21,  1830,  James  Orton  was 
early  (U'stined  hy  his  |)arents  for  the  ministry.  (Iraduating  from 
Williams  College  in  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1858,  he  traveled  for  some  time  in  Kurope  and  the  Far  East  before 
being  ordained.  But  his  career  as  a  scientist  began  in  1866,  when  he 
became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Rochester  University.  In 
1867  he  was  named  head  of  the  scientific  expedition  organized 
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that  year  hv  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  sueeessful  results  of 
whieh  are  to  he  seen  to-day  in  the  eolleetions  not  only  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washin};ton,  I).  (L,  hut  in  those  of  other 
important  foundations.  Leavini;  New  York  on  July  1,  1807,  Orton 
and  his  fellow  explorers  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  pro- 
ceetled  southward,  touchiuf;  at  Paita  and  Guayatiuil,  {join"  on  from 
the  latter  to  Quito,  erossin{j  the  eastern  cordillera  on  the  way.  From 
Quito  they  proceeded  on  foot,  hy  the  western  cordillera,  to  the  Napo 
River  which  they  reached  oidy  after  traversing;  the  trackless  forest. 

From  here,  the  expedition  went 
down  the  Napo  in  canoes  to  Pehas 
on  the  Marahdn,  and  thence  by 


steamer  to  Para  in  Brazil. 

Immediately  after  his  return  t<) 
the  United  States,  Orton  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  natural  scien¬ 
ces  in  Vassar  Colle{;e,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  1873,  Professor  Ort«>n  or{;an- 
ized  a  second  expedition  across 
South  America,  enterin{;  this  time 
at  Para,  and  {;oin{;  from  there  up 
the  Amazon  to  Lima,  and  thence 
to  Lake  Titicaca.  It  was  durint; 
this  voyaije  that  thematerial  which 
later  formed  his  valuable  ethno- 
lo{;ical  collection  of  Incaic  remains 

MUS.  ALICE  I’.  SANFOHI),  ON  BEHALF  Was  Collcctcd. 
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Tios,  DELivEKisc,  THE  MONL'MEST  111  18<()  lic  or{;anize(l  a  thiul  ex- 
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peditiou  with  the  purpose  of  explor- 
iii"  th(>  River  Beni,  a  tributary  of  the  Mamore,  successfully  reachin{; 
the  junction  of  the  former  with  the  latter.  From  this  point  Orton, 
to{;ether  with  some  of  his  companions,  started  to  return  to  La  Paz, 
traversin';  (iOO  miles  of  almost  impenetrable  forest  in  which  they 
enc'Uintered  incredible  difliculties  and  endured  untold  hardships. 


finally,  however,  reachin{;  Lake  Titicaca,  which  they  attempted  to 
cross.  But  when  nearin';  Puno,  the  intrepid  and  stout-hearted  Orton 
was  surprised  hv  death  on  September  25,  1877,  his  remains  hein{; 
taken  to  Ksteves  Island  for  burial  by  friends  who,  later,  marked  the 


{jrave  by  a  rou*;!!  sandstone  monument. 

l)urin<;  the  years  which  have  intervened,  neither  the  Government 
of  Peru  nor  that  of  Bolivia  has  been  unmindful  of  the  extremely 


valuable  services  rendered  by  this  distinguished  and  indefatigable 
explorer,  the  former  honoring  Orton  by  giving  his  name  to  one  of  the 
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rivoi's  winch  comhinc  to  form  the  BiMii  -this  trihutarv  of  the  rushin" 
Mann)re  haviii"  been  discoveretl  and  explored  throughout  its  entire 
c»)urse  hv  Orton  during  his  last  expedition. 

And  the  years  went  hy.  The  workman  is  no  more,  hut  his  achieve¬ 
ments  remain,  while  the  work  itself  continues.  In  the  interim,  new 
explorers  have  discovered  and  charted  other  untracked  wastes,  new 
rivers  have  been  added  and  doubtful  rivers  verified  in  the  map  of 
that  great  hinterland  of  the  Amazon  River  system;  hut  each  new 
discovery,  each  new  achievement,  has  hut  added  greater  luster  to 
Orton’s  labors  and  further  enhanced  his  memorv.  And  so  hv  easv 
and  difficult  stages  we  reach  Sep¬ 
tember  2.5,  1921,  and  the  setting 
forth  in  Puno  on  the  roof  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  this  great 
])ilgrimage  to  his  never-to-he-for- 
gotten  grave. 

When  we  abandoned  our  pil¬ 
grims  for  this  long  digression,  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Iluaje.  Xow 
Iluaje  is  the  seat  of  a  dry  dock  for 
lake  shipping,  and  there  the  (lov¬ 
er  n  men  t  and  the  prefecture  of 
Puno  had  very  cleverly  arranged 
a  bridge  of  balsas  upon  which  the 
immense  concourse  might  safely 
pass  from  the  maiidand  to  the 
island  where  the  ceremonies  wen* 
to  take  place.  The  oflicial  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  the  Prefect  <»f 
Puno,  the  three  American  ladies 
already  named,  the  members  of 
the  official  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
delegations,  the  delegations  from  the  univeisities  of  ('uzco,  Arecpiipa, 
and  Lima,  and  other  local  authorities  and  institutions  reached  Iluaje 
at  10.30,  whereupon  the  official  procession  headed  by  Miss  Orton  and 
the  Prefect  was  formed,  passing  through  a  lane  of  soldiers  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  thence  by  the  bridge  of  balsas  to  the  island  and 
()rt(»n’s  grave,  winch  is  located  near  the  summit  of  Esteves,  the 
highest  island  in  the  world.  As  the  solemn  procession  reached  the 
grave,  the  combined  colors  of  IVru,  and  the  United  States,  were 
unfurled  to  the  breeze  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  thrilling 
note  of  the  bugle  announcing  The  Flag!  and  the  long-continued 
salvos  of  {Viva  el  Pern!  iVh'an  los  Fstados  Fnidns!  from  the  mass  of 
spectators,  who  seemed  to  cover  the  island  frt)m  shore  to  shore.  As 
1110:?7— 22— Hull.  2—2 
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soon  as  quiet  had  been  restored,  Mrs.  Sanford,  on  behalf  of  Vassar 
College  and  the  Pan  American  l^nion,  in  a  brief  but  expressive  speech 
solemnly  delivered  the  monument  into  the  keeping  of  the  Peruvian 
Nation,  the  monument  which  was  covered  with  the  flags  of  Peru 
and  the  Ignited  States  loaned  by  the  Ihiited  States  Navy  Department 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  being  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Peru  by  Sr.  .\renas,  the  Prefect  of  Puno,  in  a  most  fitting 
and  elo(|uent  speech.  Miss  Orton  responded  in  memory  of  her 
father,  being  followed  in  turn  by  Dr.  Abel  Iturralde  in  representation 
of  the  Bolivian  Government.  In  (piick  succession  there  followed 

speeches  by  Dr.  Arturo  Posnansky, 
director  of  the  National  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Alberto 
A.  Giesecke,  rector  of  the  I’^niver- 
sity  of  Cuzco;  Sr.  Miguel  C^ceres, 
on  behalf  of  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Lima;  Dr.  Julio  C.  Campos 
Delgado,  on  behalf  of  the  l^niver- 
sity  of  Arequipa;  and  Sr.  Ciineo 
Harrison,  on  behalf  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Lima,  each  of  whom  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  laid  an 
elaborate  commemorative  wreath 
at  the  base  of  the  monument. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
Government  of  Peru  had  arranged 
that,  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  to  Orton, another 
monument  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
who  died  on  the  island  during  the 
struggle  for  national  independenee  shoidd  be  dedicated,  Esteves 
Island  having  been  used  by  the  Spanish  authorities  as  a  political 
prison.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  to  note  that  Jose  Pezet,  a  colleague  and  comrade  of 
the  patriot  Unanue,  and  the  father  of  the  present  ambassador  from 
Peru  to  the  United  States,  Sr.  don  Federico  A.  Pezet,  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  confined  on  this  island  during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  inauguration  was  followed  that  afternoon  by  a  sumptuous 
banquet  given  in  Government  House  by  the  Prefect  of  Puno  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  Senor  don  Augusto  B. 
Leguia,  in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  B.  Orton,  Mrs.  Sanford,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  official  commissions  connected  with  the  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies.  This  banquet  lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  late. 
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indeed,  that  the  exhibition  of  ‘‘sports”  scheduled  to  take  place  at  3 
p.  m.  had  to  he  postponed  until  the  following  day,  just  prior  to  the 
tea  at  5,  given  by  members  of  the  I’nion  Club  in  honor  of  the 
(listinguished  guests. 

No  account  of  the  inauguration  festivities  would  be  complete 
without  special  mention  of  the  hospitable  reception  accorded  these 
distinguished  guests  on  Saturday,  September  24,  shortly  after  their 
arrival,  by  the  mayor  of  I’uno  and  his  board  of  aldermen  who  gra¬ 
ciously  bestowed  upcni  them  the  freedom  of  the  city;  or  of  the  splen- 
di<l  gala  concert  given  in  their  honor  by  the  municipal  council,  on 
behalf  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Puno,  in  the  Municipal  Theater 
that  same  afternoon,  during  which, 
as  an  act  of  homage  on  the  part 
of  the  student  hosts  of  Puno,  Miss 
Orton  was  presented  with  a  com¬ 
memorative  album  in  sumptuous 
silver  binding  and  illustrated  by 
hand,  containing  the  autographs 
of  all  those  connected  with  the 
entertainment.  In  addition  to 
the  musical  numbers,  the  jiro- 
gram  included  several  scenes  from 
the  opera  OUnnta,  in  itself  per¬ 
haps  the  most  original  musical 
composition  produced  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including 
the  dance  of  the  Virgins  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Miss 
Orton  and  the  Vassar  commis¬ 
sion  in  general  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested. 

Miss  Orton  and  her  companions,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Giesecke, 
entrained  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  for  Cuzco,  stopping  one 
night  en  route  at  Sicuani.  At  Cuzco,  where  the  Government  of 
Peru  had  reserved  rooms  for  them  in  the  Pullman  Hotel,  they  were 
lavishly  entertained  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  by  the  univer¬ 
sity,  both  faculty  and  students,  including  a  number  of  excursions  to 
the  various  historic  and  prehistorical  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  notably 
those  of  Sacsahuaman.  On  October  7,  they  left  for  Arequipa,  stop¬ 
ping  on  the  way  at  Juliaca,  where  they  were  the  nation’s  guests 
until  it  was  time  to  leave  for  Mollendo  to  embark  for  the  homeward 
voyage. 

From  the  time  Miss  Orton  and  her  companions  entered  Callao 
Harbor  on  September  5,  until  they  left  Mollendo  for  home  in  mid- 
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('ourtt<sy  of  Sr.  K<lu«r<ki  S.  Arenas. 

THK  OKKK'IAI.  COMMITTKK  UKTl  UNISr.  KKOM  ESTKVKS  ISbANI). 

Xole  the  Icrmiiial  |>oint  of  I  ho  l)ridKo  of'Mialsas,"  I  ho  lo.Uivo  IkmIs  mado  of  olosoly  wovoii  roo<l,  ii|M>n  whioh 
passaso  from  Iho  maiiilaiul  lo  fh<'  island  was  ollivlwl. 

yours  u};o.  on  tlio  waters  of  the  <;roat  Iiioaic  Soa,  mado  tho  supromo 
saoriliof*  on  tho  altar  of  soionoo. 

Kvon  hoforo  disomharkin^  at  ('allao  they  wore  oordially  wolooinod 
hy  tlio  (lovorninont  of  Porn,  a  woloomo  whioh  was  repeated  and 
emphasized  later  in  Tdina  hy  the  Minister  of  h'orei^n  Affairs,  Dr. 
Alherto  Salonmn,  who  informed  them  fully  as  to  the  measures  taken 
hy  the  Government  for  their  eomfort  and  entertainment  during  their 
stay  on  Peruvian  soil  and,  more  partieularly,  those  relating  to  the 
eommemorative  eeremonies  and  their  proposed  visit  to  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  just  prior  to  the  latter. 

From  Lima,  Miss  Orton  and  her  eompanions,  neeompanied  hy  Mr. 
Alhes,  Seeretary  of  the  United  States  legation  and  the  son  of  a  former 


Oetoher  thf'y  were  the  guests  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  time  spent  on  Bolivian  soil  when  the 
Bolivian  Government  claimed  them  as  her  honored  guests.  Their 
progress  was  nothing  less  than  royal.  The  ('hief  Kxeeutives  of  two 
sovereign  nations,  ministers  of  state,  diplomats,  legislators,  university 
rectors,  distinguished  savants,  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
citizens  and  simple  country  folk  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  alike,  vieil 
with  each  other  in  extending  every  possible  courtesy  and  hospitality 
and  in  honoring  the  memory  of  that  intrepid  Americanist  who  4.5 


TllK  UKTI  KN  TUIP  KUOM  KSTKVKS  ISLAND  PRIOK  TO  BOAKDISO  THK  THAIS  FOR 

I’lXO. 

Bolivia,  125  miles  distant.  Thenee  by  early  mornint;  train  they 
started  for  La  Paz,  whieh  they  reaehed  at  noon  of  the  17th,  and 
where  they  were  met  hy  Mr.  Morjjan  of  the  I’nited  States  Kmhassy 
and  eseorted  to  the  Hotel  Paris,  where  rooms  faeinj?  the  plaza  had 
h(*en  reserved  for  them. 

Durinj;  their  stay  in  La  Paz  they  were  most  hospitahly  entertained, 
not  only  hy  representatives  of  the  Bolivian  (loA'ernment  hut  hy 
memhers  of  the  Ameriean  and  other  eluhs,  hy  Doetor  Posnansky, 
president  of  the  (leojjraphieal  Soeiety  of  Bolivia,  and  Doetor  Ahel 
Iturralde,  who  Avas  ollieially  appointed  to  represent  Bolivia  in  the 
actual  eommemorative  eeremonies  and  to  accompany  them  on  the 
return  trip  to  Puno. 

On  the  ndurn  journey,  whieh  was  made  in  a  special  train  furnished 
hy  the  Bolivian  Clovernment,  a  stop  was  made  at  Tiahuanaeo,  where 


editor,  recently  deceased,  of  the  Pax  Amkhican  BrLi.KTix,  returned 
to  ('allao,  where  they  reemharked  on  the  S.  S.  Litisa  for  Mollendo, 
arriviii};  at  that  port  Septemher  S,  and  leavinji  hy  the  noon  train  for 
Are(|uipa,  reaehiiif;  the  latter  as  darkness  fell.  Here  they  remained 
until  Se|)temher  16,  heinji  very  pleasantly  and  hospitahly  entertained 
meanwhile. 

On  Septemher  16  they  started  on  the  10-hour  elimh  over  the 
('ordillera  to  Puno,  where  they  were  met  hy  his  honor  the  maytir  and 
a  "roup  of  distinouisheil  citizens  of  that  lofty  town,  and  where  they 
stayed  just  loii"  enou"h  to  he  transferred  from  the  train  to  the  lake 
steamship  which  was  to  carry  them  duriii"  the  ni"ht  to  (Inaqui, 
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Miss  Orton  and  hor  companions  had  the  privnlej^e  of  viewing  these 
remarkable  ruins  in  the  company  of  that  eminent  arclueologist, 
Doctor  Posnansky.  Several  stops  were  also  made  during  their 
passage  of  Lake  Titicaca,  notably  that  at  Carahuco,  where  Professor 
Orton,  ill  and  suffering,  embarked  on  the  last  stage  of  his  last 
journey. 

Puno  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  September  24,  and  from  its 
spacious  hay  our  travelers  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  Esteves 
Island.  The  |)arty  was  met  aboard  the  steamer  by  the  mayor  of 


.f  •; 


Courtrty  of  Rr.  Eduardo  S,  Arrtias. 

BANOI  ET  (ilVEN  IN  (iOVKKNMENT  HOI  SE  BV  HIS  HONOK  THE  PREFECT  OF  Pl'NO, 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  PERC,  IN  HONOR  OF  MISS  ORTON  AND  THE 
OFFRTAI.  COMMISSIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORTON  INAl’Ul'R.VTION  CERE¬ 
MONIES. 


Puno  and  his  military  aide,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
Peru,  welcomed  them  most  cordially  and  who,  after  landing,  con¬ 
veyed  them  by  automobile  to  a  beautiful  new  residence,  fully  and 
luxuriously  furnished,  which  had  been  reservinl  by  the  Government  for 
occupancy  by  Miss  Orton  and  her  two  companions  during  their  stay, 
and  in  which  awaitcfl  them  a  full  complement  of  servants,  including, 
among  others,  a  cook  ami  a  butler.  Their  comfort  and  convenience 
were  still  further  facilitated  by  a  young  military  oflicer  who,  with  his 
orderly,  had  been  (hsignated  to  attend  the  American  ladies  while 
they  were  in  n*sidence  and  to  accompany  them  whenever  they 
walked  abroad.  It  is  needh^s  to  say  that  such  exceptional  marks  of 
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thoughtful  courtesy  aiul  generous  hospitality  were  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  somewhat  travel  weary  recipients  thereof. 

At  4  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  prefect  with  a  committee  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  appeared  at  the  door  to  escort  them  to  the  city 
hall,  where,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they  were  formally  welcomed 
to  the  city  and,  as  honored  guests  of  the  Nation,  given  the  freedom 
thereof,  this  interesting  and  simpdtica  ceremony  being  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  gala  musical  literary  entertainment  in  the  municipal 
theater  already  described  several  pages  back. 

A  word  before  closing  as  to  the  monument  itself,  which  is  the  work 
of  John  Ettl,  the  well-known  American  sculptor,  whose  studio  is 
in  New  York  ('ity.  The  monument,  which  is  probably  the  first 
attempt  of  any  American  artist  to  atlapt  his  work  to  the  Incaic  style 
of  architecture,  is  constructed  of  pink  New  Hampshire  granite  and 
is  about  9  feet  high.  It  is  circular  in  design  with  a  square  plinth 
and,  in  general,  resembles  a  tomb  rather  than  the  traditional  monu¬ 
ment.  The  entire  monument  is  of  masonr}’,  the  surface  treatment 
of  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  citadel  of  Ollantay  Tampu,  the 
sunken  panel  at  the  front  being  strongly  reminiscent  of  tbe  door¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  ruins  at  Tiahuanaco.  It  is  this 
panel  which  bears  the  dedicatory  inscription,  the  latter  reading  as 
follows: 

(Original.)  (Tran.siation.) 

En  memori a  de  James  Orton,  In  memory  of  James  Orton, 
Sabio  Norte-Americano,  Au-  American  scientist,  author, 
TOR,  Profesor,  e.xplorauor  de  educator,  explorer  of  South 
LA  America  de  Sur  que  Murio  America,  who  died  crossing 
cruzando  el  Lago  Titicaca  el  Lake  Titicaca  September  25, 
25  DE  Septiembre  de  1877  y  1877,  and  whose  remains  re- 

CUYOS  RESTOS  REPOSAN  B.\JO  POSE  UNDER  THIS  MONUMENT 

este  Mausoleo  erigido  por  erected  by  the  Alumn.e  of 
LAS  ex-Alumnas  de  Vassar  Vassar  College. 

College. 

The  sculptor  has  shown  excellent  judgment  and  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion  in  his  treatment  of  the  cap,  each  course  of  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  severe  elegance  and  sober  dignity  of  the  memorial, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  its  setting  and  consti¬ 
tutes  an  eminently  fitting  monument  to  the  great  Americanist  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

In  conclusion,  the  Bulletin  wishes,  on  the  approaching  first 
anniversary  of  the  dedication,  to  felicitate  anew  the  Vassar  Alumnae 
Memorial  Committee  on  the  successful  achievement  of  their  noble 
undertaking — particularly  its  chairman,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Sanford,  to 
whose  untiring  courage  and  zeal  that  achievement  is  so  largely  due; 
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Miss  A.  B.  Orton  and  her  companion  Miss  Kllen  W.  Farrar  wlio, 
tofjctlicr  with  Mrs.  Sanford,  represented  Vassar  ('ollej^e  and  its 
alumme  (and,  in  a  larfjer  sense,  the  I’nited  States)  with  such  dif'nity 
and  <;raee  durinj;  the  actual  dedication  ceremonies;  the  (lovern- 
ments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  whose  friendly,  jjenerous,  and  sympa- 
thetie  (H)operation  made  the  memorial  possible;  Messrs.  (Irace  ct 
('().,  who  so  kindly  transported  the  monument  from  New  York  to 
Mollendo  free  of  char«je;  the  S»)uthern  Railway  of  Peru,  which 
<;ratuitously  conveyed  the  monument  from  Mollendo  to  Esteves 
Island  and  there  prepared  the  foundation;  the  Prefect  of  Puno  and 
his  distin<;uished  colleagues;  the  press  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  their 
generous  cooperation;  and,  finally,  and  above  all,  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  peoples  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  who  have  once  more  demon¬ 
strated  in  such  pleasant  fashion  their  friendship  and  respect  for  the 
sister  Republic  in  the  North. 


WUKUK  OUTON  Sl.KKI’S. 


*  *  *  TIhto  within  till  realm  ol  (‘l(Mi(llun(l,wlH‘rf  (hr  roiiilor  makos  his  homo, 
WlM’re  the  mighty  snow-oup|H‘<l  Amirs  I  heir  rtrrnal  vigils  kt-rp, 

Mill  I  hr  srrnrs  of  imtohl  ttramlriir,  where  his  fancy  loved  to  roam, 

We  may  leave  him  safely  rest  ill);  in  that  ipiiol  dreatniess  sle<>p. 

—  Kiliraril  Alhm, 


Tho  radio  service  of  Vcnoziuda  is  under  the  eontrol  of  tlie  Minister 
of  Promotion  (Ministro  de  Fomento),  who  has  General  eharoo  of  new 
<leveloj)inents  in  the  eountrv,  as  wire  and  wireless  eommunieation, 
mines  and  oil  eoneessions.  The  present  minister,  Dr.  (lumersindo 
Torres,  is  a  man  of  far  vision  with  jjreat  faith  in  the  value  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  of  the  more  modern  development  in  the  ooneral  field  of  eommu¬ 
nieation,  and  it  is  due  to  his  far-sij'hted  policy  that  Venezuela  has 
taken  her  place  at  the  luaul  of  South  American  nations  in  the  devel- 
o|)ment  of  a  national  radio-communication  system.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  wire  and  radio  service  as  a  whole  is  under  the  charjje  itf 
(len.  Tobias  I'rihe,  ('hief  of  (Communications,  under  whose  wise 
j'uidance  the  not  inconsiderable  j)rol)lems  which  always  attend  the 
openinj;  up  of  a  new  branch  of  service  are  rapidly  heing  cleared  up. 
The  technical  control  of  the  stations,  their  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  are  under  thechar<;eof  II.  Kichwald,  a  radio  enj;ineerof  Vene¬ 
zuela  whose  technical  traininj;  was  ()htained  in  the  I'nited  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Kichwald  is  also  in  charjje  of  the  National  School  for 
training  operators  for  the  wireless  service  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  fully  eipiipped  station  of  the 
f^nnip  develoj)ed  under  Minister  (Jumersindo  is  that  installed  at 
(’aracas,  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  station  has  administrative 
control  over  all  the  othei’s,  and  within  it  are  located  also  the  National 
Radio  School,  the  receivinj;  apparatus  for  long  wave-reception,  such 
as  press,  and  a  direction-finder,  in  addition  to  the  transmitter  and 
receiver  of  the  station  proper.  The  station  is  located  on  one  of  the 
smaller  hills,  overlooking  the  city  and  although  far  from  water  of  any 
kind  and  entirely  surrounded  by  nnnintains,  it  is  remarkably  efiicient 
in  transmission  and  recepthtn.  The  station  building  is  oflicially 
known  as  El  Polvorin.  Yeais  ago  it  was  used  for  the  storage  of 
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powder  for  tlie  army,  hut  its  three-fot)t-thick  walls  now  are  chiefly 
useful  for  sound-insulation.  The  view  of  the  citj’  nestling  in  the 
valley  helow  is  especially  heautiful  from  this  site,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  (’aracas. 

The  antenna  system  consists  of  two  steel  towers,  each  50  meters 
high,  a  four-wire  flat-top  antenna  running  the  entire  distance  of^^one 
hundred  meters  between  towers,  and  a  vertical  cage  antenna  of  six 
wires  with  cross-shaped  wooden  separatoi's,  running  from  the  nearer 
tower  down  to  the  station.  The  flat-top  antenna  is  useil  for  all  long- 


Courtny  of  The  Wireiet*  Aqt. 


RADIO  STATION  AT  CARACAS.SHOWING  THE  MODERN  TYPE  OK  TOWERS  INSTALLED. 

wave  transmitting  and  receiving,  while  the  cage  antenna  is  provided 
especially  for  work  with  ships  on  tiOO  metei-s. 

The  ground  system  consists  of  twenty-four  copper  wires,  radiating 
from  the  station  under  the  antenna  ami  adjacent  to  it.  These  wires 
are  huried  a  short  distance  in  the  earth  for  mechanical  protection. 
This  does  not  provide  a  sufliciently  low  resistance  ground,  however, 
and  the  Government  is  planning  to  have  multiple-tuning  attachments 
to  the  antenna  installed  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  set. 

Power  is  obtained  from  the  city  electrical  power  supply  of  three- 
phase  50-cycle  current.  This  energy  is  furnished  by  a  hydroelectric 
plant  in  the  mountains  midway  between  Caracas  and  the  seaport  of 
La  Guaira,  and  gives  very  reliable  and  constant  service.  A  motor 
generator  is  used  to  provide  the  high-voltage  direct  current  necessary 
for  the  transmitter,  and  another  is  installed  to  furnish  direct  current 
for  charguig  storage  batteries  for  the  station. 
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ments  and  was  (lovelo|)0(l  in  tlie  factory  of  the  Wireless  Specialty  Ap¬ 
paratus  (\>. 

On  one  side  of  the  station  is  located  the  transmitter  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  receiver,  with  the  motor  generators  and  the  protective  device 
against  high-freiiuency  kick-hack  mounted  near  by.  Here  is  also 
mounted  a  transformer  switchboard  with  two  transformers,  associated 
control  devices,  and  transfer  switch,  for  furnishing  either  12  volts 
or  22  volts  alternating  current  to  the  filaments  of  the  pliotrons  used 
in  the  transmitter,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  either  (»f  two  types  of 
these  devices. 

The  transmitter  is  a  kilowatt  input  continuous-wave  vacuum- 
tube  apparatus.  Six  power  tubes  are  used  in  the  set,  and  it  is  adapted 
to  work  with  either  radiotrons  of  the  UV  21)0  type,  for  which  the  set 
was  originally  designed,  or  ecpially  well  with  the  long-life  power 


.Vll  the  wiring  in  the  station  is  run  in  trenches  cut  in  the  concrete 
floor,  with  iron  floor-plates  over  the  trenches  for  mechanical  protec¬ 
tion.  All  wiring  is  done  with  lead-covered  cable,  the  lead  sheathing 
being  grounded  at  intervals.  Single  conductor  is  used  throughout. 

The  radio  apparatus  proper  at  this  station  was  supplied  to  the 
Venezuelan  Government  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
transmitter  and  its  associated  ap})aratus  was  designed  by  the  General 
Electric  (’o.,  and  represents  the  standard  type  developed  as  a  result 
of  war-time  experiments  for  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  The 
receiver  was  designed  similarly  to  conform  to  military  reijuire- 
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tuho  recontly  dovolopod  and  known  as  radioiron  l'V-2()4.  Tlu*  for- 
nior  tuho  uses  a  filamont  volta<;o  of  22  volts,  and  tlio  latter,  of  12 
volts,  honoo  tlio  lilainont-transforinor  switchhcuird  roforrod  to  in  tlio 
prooodinj;  para<jraj)li. 

Six  waive  lengths  are  provided  for  in  the  transmitter,  and  hy  means 
of  a  wave-ehanjiin*;  switeh  any  one  of  six  entirely  separate  eoiiplinj' 
coil  systems,  each  for  its  associated  wave  lenjiths.  may  he  selected. 
\o  adjustment  of  any  kind  needs  to  he  made  after  the  wave-ehanj'inj' 
switeh  has  been  thrown,  as  all  the  neeessarv  values  of  iilate  and  fjrid 
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eouplinj;  coils  and  of  antenna  variometer  have  heen  made  in  advance 
durinj;  the  installation  of  the  set.  Usinj;  the  main  antenna  wave- 
len<;ths  of  ,S2o  meters.  ll.jO  meters,  1,1  oO  meters,  1,4')()  meters,  l,(>.j() 
meters  and  l.h.jt)  meters  can  he  obtained,  and  by  shiftiiif;  to  the  eajje 
antenna,  which  has  smaller  capacity  than  the  tlat-top,  and  usinj'  the 
S25  meter  position  of  the  wave  ehanj;er,  a  wave-len<;th  of  (iOO  metei's 
is  availahle.  By  means  of  the  variometer  eonstruetion  of  the  antenna 
induetanee  wave-leiif'ths  eonsiderahly  shorter  and  lon«;er  than  the 
mean  values  above  "iven  can  he  attained.  Thus  if  the  antenna 
that  is  erected  happens  to  differ  from  the  constants  of  the  s|)eeified 
one.  the  wavelenjith  can  he  readjusted  to  any  desired  value  by 
antenna  induetanee  variation. 
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For  workinj;  on  continuous  waves  for  telegraphic  coininunication 
and  on  I.  (\  W.  using  the  grid  chopper  for  damped  waves,  the  six 
radiotrons  are  tlirown  in  parallel.  When  radiotelephony  is  desired 
a  single  movement  of  a  switch  divides  the  tubes  into  three  oscillators 
and  three  modulators,  constant-current  or  plate  modulation  being 
used.  Speech-varied  currents  from  the  microphone  supplied  with 
the  set  are  transformed  for  higher  voltage,  amplified  hv  a  vacuum  tube 
amplifier,  and  then  suitably 

impressed  on  the  modulator  ;  .  » 

grids.  * 


For  damped  wave  working 
with  ships,  the  grid  circuit  of 
the  ()  oscillating  valves  is 
periodically  interrupted  by  a 
motor-driven  commutator,  and 
a  very  pleasing  400  eycle  note 
results.  The  grid  chopper  is 
located  on  the  table  near  the 
main  key  of  the  operator,  and 
by  means  of  two  switches,  one 
t(»  start  and  stop  the  chopper 
motor  and  the  other  to  short- 
circuit  the  commutator  when 
('.  W.  is  desired,  the  operator 
has  easy  control  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  waves  emitte<l. 

The  control  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter  is  very  simple.  The 
three  main  operating  switches, 
namely,  (1)  send,  ground, 
receive;  (2)  ('.  W.-telephone, 
and  (8)  wave-changing  switch, 
automatically  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  connections  for  their  re¬ 
spective  functions.  The  parts  are  quite  rugged  and  have  stood  up 
well  in  service. 

All  necessary  protection  has  been  pn)vided  for  the  set.  Around 
the  2,()()()-vott  direct-current  generator  which  delivers  plate  current 
to  the  power  tubes  is  a  protective  device  consisting  of  a  number  of 
aluminum  cell  lightning  arresters  in  series.  A  protecting  spark  gap 
is  locateil  across  the  filament  and  grid  busbars  in  the  transmitter 
proper.  ICach  plate  circuit  has  an  individual  fuse,  and  a  main  fuse 
is  placed  in  the  supply  lead  from  the  high  voltage  generator.  Filament 
fuses  are  provided  for  either  voltage  of  supply  for  the  filaments. 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  AT  THE  Pl'ERTO  ('ABELLO  STATION. 


Showiiift  short-wave  receiver  and  loud  speaker,  transmitting  set,  generators,  protective  devici'  against  high-frequency  kick-liack,  transformer  switciilioard  with  two 
transformers,  associated  control  devices,  atid  transfer  twitch  for  12  or  22  volts  supply  to  power  tiit>es  u.sed  in  transmitter. 
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By  feedin"  the  filaments  with  alternatin"  current,  the  life  of  the 
power  tubes  is  considerably  increased.  The  middle  point  of  the  low- 
voltage  secondary  of  the  filament  transformer  is  grounded,  thus 
taking  away  the  alternating  current  hum  which  otherwise  would  he 
impressed  on  the  created  oscillations.  A  further  refinement  in  this 
set  is  the  use  of  a  filament  voltmeter  to  indicate  the  voltage  on  the 
filament,  rather  than  an  ammeter  to  indicate  filament  current.  The 
resistance  of  the  filament  changes  throughout  its  life,  and  constant 
current  through  it  would  tend  to  reduce  its  life  greatly,  hut  by  keeping 
the  terminal  voltage  constant  equal  usage  of  the  filament  during  its 
entire  life  is  guaranteed. 

The  receiver  used  with  this  set  is  the  standard  type  of  the  Wireless 
Specialty  Apparatus  Co.,  known  as  UH-1420.  Two  amplifiers  are 
provided,  a  two-step  tone-fre(juency  amplifier  model  UR-1000  A, 
and  a  six-step  radio  fre(|uency  detector  tone  frequency  aimplifier.  A 
magnavox  is  also  included  Jis  part  of  the  equipment,  and  with  the 
six-stage  amplifier,  signals  from  distant  countries,  hitherto  inaudible, 
can  be  heard  a  mile  from  the  station. 

The  Radio  ('orporation  C.W.  transmitter  gives  from  12  amperes 
at  the  shorter  waves  to  0  amperes  at  the  longer  waves,  at  full  power. 
On  the  auxiliary  antenna,  about  10  amperes  (\W.  ami  S  amperes 
“chopped”  can  he  obtained.  With  this  radiation,  using  C.W.,  day 
signals  at  Puerto  Cahello  are  extremely  loud  without  anq)lifier,  and 
static  has  to  he  exceptionally  severe  to  interrupt  communication. 
Distances  of  about  000  kilometers,  over  mountains,  to  the  inland 
stations,  are  regularly  covered  by  day.  With  the  grid  chopper, 
distances  as  high  as  300  miles  have  been  attained. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  at  first  with  the  grid  chopper  signals, 
when  ships  fitted  with  crystal  detector  only  were  doing  the  receiving. 
At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  efliciency  of  transmission  was  at  fault, 
hut  later  it  was  proven  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  sharper  tuning 
required  even  for  I.(\W.  transmission  as  compared  with  ordinary 
spark  sets.  As  soon  as  the  ships  learned  the  necessity  for  exact 
tuning,  satisfactory  distances  began  to  he  attained. 

The  telephone  range  of  the  set  is  about  100  miles  over  land.  A 
radio-telephone  concert  to  ships  at  sea  is  given  every  day  by  Mr. 
Kichwald,  usually  on  1,100  meters,  and  on  a  recent  trip  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  Varacm  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  listening  in  “on  the 
other  end”  of  the  music.  The  modulation  was  beautifully  clear 
and  distinct,  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  hitherto  heard. 

The  “chopper”  note  is  a  beautiful  one,  pitched  at  about  400 
cycles,  and  rich  in  overtones,  resembling  the  note  obtained  with  a 
well-adjusted  nonsynchronous  gap  running  on  commercial  frequen¬ 
cies  of  supply,  a  note  which  practical  operators  always  have  consid¬ 
ered  ideal  for  carrying  qualities 
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Oil  tlu‘  other  side  of  the  huildiiif;  at  the  ('araeas  installation  is 
loeated  the  loiifj-wave  receiving  apparatus,  fitted  witli  both  two- 
stage  tone  amplifier  and  six-stage  combined  radio  and  tone  amplifier 
with  detector  intermediate.  This  receiver  is  especially  used  for 
copying  press  sent  out  from  tlie  naval  stations  at  San  Diego  or 
Balboa.  Venezuela  is  very  much  interested  in  the  happenings  of  her 
nortliern  sister,  and  the  railio  news  copied  before  dawn  by  Mr.  Eich- 

wald  becomes  an  important 
|)art  of  the  daily  paper  whicli 
later  risers  read  with  interest. 
Near  by  is  one  of  the  latest 
models  of  direction  finders,  a 
standard  shore  station  type 
supplied  by  the  HadioCorpora- 
tion.  This  is  used  at  present 
primarily  for  instruction  in  the 
radio  school.  The  (lovern- 
ment  is  considering  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  installing  two  radio  di¬ 
rectional  stations  on  the  coast 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
but  before  any  decision  is 
made  on  this  the  operation  of 
the  ('araeas  apparatus  will  be 
studied  for  some  time. 

The  businesslike  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  interior  of  the 
('araeas  station  and  the  neat 
character  of  the  wiring  and 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus 
reflect  great  cretlit  on  Mr. 
Eichwald,  who  installed  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  (lovernment 
for  authorizing  such  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  in  every  way  com¬ 
plete  outfit.  From  a  battery-charging  switchboard  in  a  fume- 
proof  room  with  lead-covered  wires  running  in  trenches  to  all  the 
receivers  and  amplifieis,  to  the  neat,  red-painted  copper  tubing 
from  the  entering  insulator  to  the  sets  there  is  no  installation  in 
North  America  which  can  claim  to  be  better  than  this  one  and  few 
that  can  eipial  it.  Venezuela  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a 
station  of  such  a  modern  type  and  in  taking  pains  to  make  an 
installation  which  not  only  delights  the  eye  but  also  insures  the  best 
operation. 
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Tho  outlyin"  stations  of  Venezuela,  though  not  so  complete  as 
('aracas,  show  the  same  painstaking  care.  The  buildings  are  neat 
structures  of  concrete  with  red-tiled  roofs,  and  are  beautiful  and  well 
laid  out  for  their  intended  use.  They  are  modern  in  every  way 
from  radio  set  to  shower  hath. 

The  stations  so  far  installed  consist  of  spark  sets  at  several  of  the 
seaports  where  the  main  business  is  communication  with  ships ; 
arc  sets  in  the  interior  towns  for  internal  communication  and  vacuum 
tube  sets  providing  both  radio-telegraph  and  radio-telephone  service 
at  the  more  important  cities  in  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  the 
country.  A  list  of  these  stations  is  given  below  with  interesting 
data  concerning  each  one.  It  will  be  noted  that  new  call  letters 
assigned  by  the  Berne  International  Radio  Bureau  have  very  recently 
gone  into  effect,  superseding  the  old  call  letters  temporarily  assigned 
by  the  \’enezuelan  Government. 


Lx  atinii  of  station. 

Old 

call. 

Spw 

rail. 

Type  of  set. 

Power 
of  set . 
(kilo¬ 
watts). 

Type  of  communication. 

MiuiUPtiu . 

HUH 

AYG 

Spark . 

■» 

Damped  wave. 

Caracas . 

HUK 

AYA 

\  acuum  lul)e. . 

3.  .■> 

Continuous  wave,  dampetl 
wave,  and  radiotelc- 
iihone. 

MariU'av . 

HRK 

AYB 

3.  .i 

Do. 

I’uerto  Cal>rllo . 

HUK 

AYC 

3.5 

Do. 

MaracailM) . 

HUI 

AYK 

Spark . 

. .  5 

Damped  wave. 

Margarita  Island . 

HUM 

AYK 

. do . 

2 

1)0. 

Ranini.simotn . 

HUB 

AYH 

Arc . 

. .  5 

Continuous  wave. 

.<an  ("ristobal . 

HUG 

AYD 

. .  5 

Do. 

Most  of  the  spark  stations  operate  on  wave  lengths  of  (500  meters, 
although  Mafiuetia  and  Margarita  Island  use  waves  up  to  1,200  meters 
for  their  interchange  service.  Tho  continuous-wave  stations  use  a 
standard  calling  wave  of  1,()00  meters,  and  individual  communication 
waves  either  side  of  this  value.  All  stations  are  fitted  with  wave 
changers  so  that  the  use  of  a  calling  and  a  communicating  wave  is 
easy  from  the  engineering  standpoint. 

The  Maracay  and  Puerto  Cabello  installations  are  counterparts  of 
Caracas,  as  to  antenna,  transmitter,  and  receiver.  At  both  these 
stations  the  transmitting  as  well  as  the  receiving  equipment  was 
supplied  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Maracay  is  situated  inland,  surrounded  entirely  by  mountains,  and 
is  more  bothered  by  afternoon  thunderstorms  than  any  of  the  other 
stations.  Lake  Valencia,  a  large,  beautiful  body  of  water  is  near  by, 
and  the  soil  below  the  radio  station  is  always  moist;  in  fact,  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  one  always  finds  water.  A  very  complete  radiat¬ 
ing  sj'stem  of  copper  wires  forms  the  ground  here  and  the  ground 
resistance  is  as  low  as  could  be  obtained  without  auxiliary  tuning 
devices. 

1110.17— 22— Hull.  2 - 3 
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At  PiU'rto  C'ahollo,  tho  station  is  only  a  few  foc't  from  thi'  water’s 
('(!"(',  and  a  "rid  of  copjM'r  wires  under  the  antenna  and  rnnnin"  out 
into  the  sea  to  stone  anehora"(‘s  some  50  feet  out  insures  a  ratlier 
"00(1  "round  eoniu'ction.  With  the  constant  sea  hreeze  on  one  side 
and  the  beautiful  Floral  Park  of  (’ahello  on  the  other  the  station  is 
situated  alxuit  as  ideally  as  a  station  well  could  he. 

The  Ma(|uetia  and  Maracaibo  spark  stations  arc  h(»th  very  near  the 
water  and  have  the  Ix'st  copper-wire  radiatiii"  "rounds  that  the  radio 
engineeriii"  talent  could  provide.  The  Mtupietia  station  is  a  very 
busy  one  and  it  is  exceptionally  (‘ilicient.  Operators  on  steamships 
plyni"  hetw(*en  New  York  and  Venezuela  re|)ort  that  Ma(|uetia  (or  La 
(iuaira,  as  it  is  often  inconvctly  called),  does  not  fade  at  all  dnrin" 
any  time  of  the  day,  wh(*reas  ('ura(,’ao,  a  very  ellicient  and  well-in- 
stalh'd  station  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  will  at  the  same  time  and  on 
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the  same  wave  len"th,  fade  to  inaudibility.  Macpietia  is  on  a  narrow 
led"e  of  land  by  the  water’s  ed"e,  hack(*d  u|)  by  a  mountain  ran"(‘ 
risiii"  almost  strai"ht  up  to  a  hei"ht  of  about  a  mile.  Tluairists  may 
work  on  this  problem  at  their  leisure. 

Our  southern  sister  republic  is  to  he  con"ratulat(>d  on  the  rapid 
pro"r(‘ss  she  has  made  to  date  in  the  establishment  of  efficient  radio 
communication.  This  ’is  not  surprisiii"  for  a  land  which  has  hundreds 
of  mil(‘s  of  perfect  roads  thr()U"h  wild  mountain  re"ions  and  that  has 
a  modern  han"ar  Avith  a  dozen  or  so  modern  airplaiu's  Ilyin};  daily. 
After  a  short  hreathin*;  spell  to  knit  to};ether  more  closely  the  system 
so  far  established,  it  is  to  he  hop(‘d  that  she  will  continue  in  her  devel- 
opiiKMit  aloii};  this  line  with  the  same  pioiu'er  spirit  and  the  same  deter¬ 
mination  as  has  already  been  shown.  There  is  still  much  need  in 
this  vast  country  for  further  radio  service,  and  Venezuela  kiujws  it 
welt.  Th('  history  of  her  success  will  he  shown  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Berne  call  hook  for  the  radio  stations  of  the  world. 


IJy  Alexandek  YorNo  IJurslem. 

Did  you  over  consider  your  dinner  plate?  What  a  romance 
in  a  common  piece  of  clay!  Fashioned  from  the  simple 
elements  of  the  earth,  it  rests  upon  your  dinner  table,  a 
thing  of  utility  and  beauty.  Turn  it  over  and  observe  the 
queer  stamp  of  the  potter.  It  may  he  French  or  German.  It  may 
he  the  mark  of  the  famous  Staffordshire  china,  originated  by  an 
Fnglish  potter  more  than  a  century  ago,  or  more  probably  the  stamp 
of  a  great  American  pottery  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  pottery  industry  grown  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  United  States.  In  the  colonial  days  the  tables 
were  set  with  pewter  or  wood.  What  little  pottery  found  its  way 
into  the  early  American  homes  was  brought  over  by  the  Dutch  or 
Fnglish  .settlers.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  few 
small  p<»tteries,  making  coarse  stoneware,  had  been  established.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  eentury,  when  a 
famous  line  of  English  potters  migrated  to  America,  that  pottery 
ware  of  any  commercial  value  was  made.  A  number  of  these  pioneers 
settled  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  less  than  (50  short  years  that  city 
became  the  center  of  the  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  industry  grew  in  Trenton  is  re¬ 
markable.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  began  there  in  1852,  when 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  .Spooler  made  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware.  Just 
a  year  later  the  first  cream-colored  ware  to  he  made  in  America  was 
produced  by  William  Young  &  Sons,  with  Mes.srs.  Millington  and 
•Vsthury.  William  Young  had  learned  his  art  at  Hanley,  England. 
In  1868,  James  Tams,  a  Staffordshire  potter,  erected  a  pottery  in 
Trenton,  where  he  made  granite  and  stone  ware.  Only  three  years 
had  passed  since  Tams  had  begun  his  pottery  when  Thomas  Maddock 
formed  a  partnership  at  Trenton,  which  was  to  begin  the  long  line  of 
sanitary  earthenware  in  America.  The  success  of  these  men  soon 
encouraged  others,  and  one  after  another  new  potteries  were  erected 
in  Trenton  for  manufacturing  practically  every  grade  of  pottery  ware. 
In  late  years,  the  name  of  Walter  Lenox  stands  out  most  prominently 
because  it  was  he  who,  after  j’ears  of  failure  in  his  pottery  at  Trenton, 
succeeded  in  developing  one  of  the  finest  grades  of  artistic  china  in 
the  world.  So  it  was  with  such  potters  as  these,  many  ()f  them  bring- 

1.19 


inj;  with  them  the  traditions  of  the  famous  Josiah  Wedgwood  who 
had  developed  their  art  in  Staffordshire  a  eenturv  before  them,  that 
Trenton  justly  <leserved  to  he  ealled  the  “Staffordshire  of  Ameriea.” 

In  reeent  years  the  industry  has  spread  to  other  parts,  and  now 
potteries  flourish  in  Ohio,  West  Virfjinia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  even  in  (’alifornia.  In  the  Middle  West,  especially 
around  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  the  industry  has  {jrown  rapidly,  until 
now  Ohio  ranks  first  in  the  pnxluetion  of  pottery  in  the  United  States. 
Western  enterprises  now  vie  with  those  in  the  East  in  the  manufae- 
ture  of  elay  products. 
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Now  let  US  turn  ajjain  to  our  plate  on  the  dinner  table.  What  is  it 
made  of?  The  materials  used  in  the  makinj;  of  this  dish  are  of  the 
earth  itself.  I'he  three  chief  constituents  of  practically  all  pottery 
ware  are  clay,  feldspar,  and  flint,  and  it  is  the  decree  of  skill  and  e.x- 
perienee  of  the  potter  in  comhinin"  these  elements  that  determines 
the  (juality  of  his  product. 

('lay,  or,  to  use  the  technical  name,  silicate  of  aluminum,  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  granite  rock.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  world  in  different  degrees  of  purity  and  impurit}'.  At  the  beds 
it  is  refined  by  a  process  consisting  mainly  of  washing  and  drying.  It 
is  plastic,  and  can  he  molded  into  any  coneeivahle  form.  When 
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dried  or  baked  in  a  fire  it  retains  its  shape.  Ball  elay,  or  ‘“blue” 
elay,  as  it  is  often  ealled  because  of  its  dark  color,  is  used  in  the  inak- 
iiifi  of  the  best  {jrades  of  ware.  Possibly  the  best  ball  clays  are  dufi; 
in  ('ornwall  and  Devonshire,  Kn};land.  Florida  clay,  another 
variety,  although  not  so  plastic,  produces  a  ware  of  j^ood  (piality  which, 
when  fired,  burns  to  a  cream  white,  ('lay  be<ls  in  (leorj^ia,  Maryland, 
and  the  (’arolinas  furnish  much  of  the  raw  material  for  pottery  in  the 
Fnited  States. 

Feldspar  is  a  widely  distributed  rock.  When  under  fire  it  fuses  to 
a  "lassy  consistency.  Its  chief  utility  is  that  it  serves  as  a  hinder 
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w'ith  the  clay.  It  does  not  require  the  preparation  that  is  nece.ssary 
in  the  refinement  of  clay,  and  is  hrou«;ht  directly  from  the  mine  to 
the  factory,  where  it  is  pulverized  and  dumped  into  bins  ready  for 
use. 

Flint  is  another  rock,  composed  of  about  9S  per  cent  silica.  Much 
of  the  flint  used  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
comes  from  the  coast  of  J' ranee.  A  story  };oes  that  its  u.se  was 
discovered  accidentally  by  an  English  potter  named  Asthury.  Asthury 
is  said  to  have  been  travelinf;  to  London  on  hoi-sehack  when  the 
horse’s  eyes  became  infected.  An  innkeeper  on  the  way  sugjjested 
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Workman  piliiiR  “saggi'rs”  conlaining  ware  riwly  for  the  first  firing. 

olemtMits,  tlu*  mix  is  usually  a  secret  formula.  Aeeordiiif;  to  this 
rormula,  the  mix  is  earefully  weifjhed.  It  is  then  thrown  into  a 
hlunj'er,  a  tuh  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  one-third  filled  with  water, 
where,  for  several  houi-s,  it  is  ehurned,  until  the  elays  are  dissolved. 
At  this  point  the  mix  resenihles  thiek  huttermilk.  Then  it  is  run 
off,  to  he  sifted  throufih  fine  silk  lawn,  about  120  meshes  to  the  ineh. 
It  is  then  drawn  over  a  ma<ineti/.ed  trough,  where  any  particles  of 
iron  in  the  fluid  clay  are  removed.  From  this  it  is  pumped  through 
a  series  of  filtering  pre.sses.  Once  through  these  pres.ses,  it  is  put 


the  use  of  flint  stone,  which  he  burned  in  the  fire  and  afterwards 
blew  the  pulverized  stone  into  the  horse’s  eyes.  Asthury  was  struck 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  stone  was  reduced  to  a  white  calcined 
powder  and  determined  to  experiment  with  it  at  his  pottery.  The 
flint  proved  to  he  a  valuable  addition  to  his  materials,  because  of 
its  excellent  refractory  (juality,  and  this  ingredient  has  been  useil 
in  potteryware  ever  since. 

The  composition  of  these  materials  is  called  the  ‘‘mix,”  and  as 
each  potter  has  developed  his  own  methods  in  combining  these 
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throu'ih  u  j)u<?  mill,  a  lioavv  upiij;lit  cylinder  through  which  it  is 
compressed.  The  j)u<j  mill  eliminates  the  line  air  hnhhles,  the  clay 
heiiif;  then  ready  for  the  potter’s  use. 
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This  is  one  of  tlic  most  iin|iortdnt  o|)erutions  in  the  manufacture  of  hich-ffradc  china. 


It  will  he  seen  that  a  fjreat  part  of  the  potter’s  art  is  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  clay.  This  done,  the  “hotly,”  as  it  is  calleil,  finds 
its  way  to  the  “thrower’s”  hench,  where  it  will  he  worked  into  the 
particular  shape  of  the  piece  to  be  made.  Throwing  is  the  oldest 
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process  in  the  shajiing  of  clay.  This  reijuires  the  use  of  the  ancient 
‘‘potter’s  wheel,”  which  is  a  simple  disk  revolving  horizontally. 

\  lump  of  clay  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel  and,  as  the  wheel  spins, 
the  thrower  shapes  the  clay.  Most  of  the  potter's  wheels  to-dat’ 
are  turned  hy  electricity  or  steam. 

Perhaps  a  more  common  method  of  shaping  clay  is  hy  ‘‘pressing.” 
Pressing  invt)lves  the  use  of  a  mold,  which  is  the  exact  shape  of  the 
piece  desired.  The  soft  clay  is  pushed  into  or  upon  a  mold.  Then 
the  mold  is  released  from  the  clay.  The  object  is  formed  hy  taking 
on  the  shape  of  the  mold. 

Since  the  mold  is  of  importance  to  the  potter  in  this  process,  we  must 
stop  briefly  to  consider  it.  To  make  the  mold,  an  exact  sample  of 
the  piece  to  he  made  is  first  modeled  in  clay,  whereupon  a  plaster 
cast  is  taken  of  the  rncxlel.  This  plaster  cast  is  the  mold.  For 
pieces  of  complicatetl  shape,  more  than  one  mold  must  be  made, 
each  mold  shaping  a  separate  part. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  original  model  for  the  making  of  further 
molds,  a  plaster  model  is  made  from  the  plaster  mold.  The  non- 
shrinkahle  plaster  model  will  permit  the  making  of  any  number  of 
‘‘  working  molds.  ” 

Another  method  of  shaping  ware  is  known  as  casting.  This 
method  is  employed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  small  wares. 
By  this  process  the  clay,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  thin,  fluid 
slip,  is  poured  into  the  plaster  mold.  The  water  is  (juickly  absorbed 
hy  the  plaster,  and  the  deposit  of  clay  remains  on  the  inside  of  the 
mold.  The  thickness  of  the  piece  is  determined  hy  the  time  that 
the  slip  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mold.  When  the  desired  thickness 
is  obtained,  the  remaining  slip  is  poured  from  the  mold,  leaving 
merely  the  shell  of  clay.  When  sufficiently  hard  the  mold  is  sepa¬ 
rated  and  the  piece  is  ready  for  finishing. 

The  “dust  process”  is  still  another  method  of  shaping  ware.  By 
this  process  clay  dust,  with  just  enough  moisture  to  hind  it,  is  pressed 
into  steel  dies.  Most  of  the  “hot”  and  “cold”  buttons  which  one 
finds  in  every  modern  bath  room  are  made  in  this  way. 

After  the  piece  has  been  shaped  by  any  one  of  these  methods  it  is 
smoothed  and  finished.  When  it  has  become  sufficiently  tlry  so  that 
it  can  he  handled  without  cracking  it  is  taken  to  the  “green”  room. 
The  green  room  is  a  large  storeroom  lined  with  racks  or  shelves,  where 
the  ware  is  kept  until  it  goes  to  the  kiln  for  its  first  firing.  Here  also 
the  worker  is  checked  on  the  number  of  good  pieces  he  has  made. 
Ordinarily  the  ware  remains  in  the  green  room  for  about  three  days. 

The  ware  is  now  ready  to  be  “fired,”  or  baked,  so  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  hard,  and  to  he  fired  it  must  be  placed  in  a  kiln.  The  kiln  is  a 
huge  cone-like  brick  chimney,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  from  16  to 
18  feet.  About  its  circumference  at  floor  level  are  a  number  of  fire 
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holes.  It  is  usually  20  feet  or  more  in  height.  Toward  the  top  it  is 
drawn  in  somewhat  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  This  neck  serves  as  a 
vent  for  the  fire  and  smoke  during  the  process  of  firing.  In  one  side 
is  a  large  opening,  or  door,  through  which  the  ware  is  carried.  Before 
the  ware  is  placed  in  the  kiln  it  is  packed  in  saggers,  or  large  fire¬ 
clay  containers.  In  the  illustration  the  workman  is  seen  piling  the 
saggers,  filled  with  ware,  inside  of  the  kiln.  The  proper  placing  of 
the  ware  requires  no  little  skill.  When  the  chamber  has  been  filled 
the  large  door  is  then  bricked  up  and  the  fires  are  lighted  underneath. 
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The  burning  of  the  kiln  is  a  slow  process,  as  both  the  heating  and 
the  cooling  must  he  gradual.  About  24  hours  are  re{iuired  for  the 
temperature  to  reach  l,r>()()  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  which  point  the 
fire  is  (piickened  until  the  temperature  rises  to  2,000  or  even  to 
2,000  F.  The  fireman,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  care  for  the  kiln  during 
these  stages,  manages  his  temperatures  by  means  of  “test  holes,” 
which  an*  arranged  at  different  points  around  the  kiln.  From  these 
•test  holes  the  fireman,  from  time  to  time,  draws  sample  pieces  of 
ware,  placed  in  the  kiln  for  that  purpose.  By  these  test  pieces  it  is 
possible  to  tell  the  effect  of  the  fire  at  any  time  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  kiln.  In  addition  to  these  little  samples,  “cones,”  which  fuse 
at  certain  set  temperatures,  according  to  their  composition,  are  used. 
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111  this  wjiy  the  iiivinan  is  able  to  (Ictonnino  when  and  to  what  extent 
lie  must  increase  or  eheek  Ins  tires.  The  pyrometer,  an  electrical  in¬ 
strument  capable  of  measurin*;  extreme  temperatures  has  recently 
hei'ii  added  to  the  means  already  used  to  ascertain  the  heat  developed 
in  tiring  a  kiln. 

When  the  ware  has  had  its  first  liriii"  it  is  called  “biscuit.”  After 
it  is  drawn  from  the  biscuit  kiln  it  is  taken  to  the  biscuit  wareroom, 
where  it  is  carefully  examined  and  all  rouj'hness  eliminated  by  care¬ 
ful  cleaninj;:  and  scouring.  Trade-marks  or  other  stampings  are  usu- 
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ally  affixed  at  this  stage.  The  ware  is  then  passed  on  to  the  dipping 
room,  where  it  is  dipped  into  the  glaze  solution  by  an  expert  operator 
known  as  the  ‘‘  dipper.”  After  dipping,  it  is  taken  to  the  drying  room, 
where  it  remains  for  about  24  hours. 

The  glaze  is  made  by  the  composition  of  flint,  spar,  oxide  of  lead, 
horacic  acid,  and  sometimes  other  ingredients.  These  materials  are 
put  into  the  kiln  and  fired  into  a  solid  mass.  This  is  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  other  materials,  then  ground  in  water  for  a  period  of  a 
week  or  more.  When  the  grinding  is  finished  the  glaze  has  obtained 
the  consistency  of  cream.  In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Now  that  the  ware  has  received  its  glaze,  it  is  again  packed  into 
the  saggers  and  placed  in  the  ‘‘glost”  kiln.  Here  it  is  fired  suffi- 
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cicntly  t(»  permit  the  ware  and  the  "laze  to  fuse,  so  that  they  become 
as  one  material.  When  the  ware  comes  from  the  glost  kiln  it  is 
shinin"  and  white  as  we  see  it  upon  the  table.  This  is  the  finished 
ware,  unless,  of  course,  decoration  is  to  be  applied,  in  which  event 
it  is  necessary  to  fire  ajjain  at  a  low  “cherry”  heat.  This  extra  firing 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  decoration. 

The  ware,  now  ready  for  shipping,  is  taken  to  the  glost  wareroom, 
where  it  is  carefully  inspected.  Imperfect  pieces  are  eliminated,  and 
only  those  which  are  of  the  best  quality  are  sent  to  the  packing  room. 
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where  they  are  barreled  and  crateil  for  the  customer.  Cireat  care  is 
taken  in  packing,  for  much  can  be  broken  on  the  way  to  the  market 
because  of  improper  crating.  The  ware  is  therefore  packed  between 
heavy  layers  of  straw  or  excelsior. 

We  have  now  traced  step  by  step  the  long  process  through  which  a 
piece  of  clay  must  travel  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  shining,  lus¬ 
trous  objects  which  come  into  the  Jiome.  We  have  observed  that,  in 
point  of  time  at  least,  it  is  not  a  short  way  from  the  clay  bed  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  room,  but  one  can  not  imagine,  unless  one  has  had  the  opportunity 
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of  sooin"  the  workings  of  a  pottory  at  first  hand,  tho  romarkahlo  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  ceramic  art.  Moreover,  it  is  such  an  uncertain  art. 
Probably  no  one  hut  the  potter  knows  how  many  untoward  thinfjs 
may  happen  hehu’e  he  holds  the  finished  piece.  This  uncertainty 
may  he  due  either  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  ceramic  properties  or  to 
the  complexity  of  the  art  itself;  hut  the  fact  remains  that  the  potter 
is  continually  facing  problems,  and  it  is  only  by  experience  ami 
constant  attention  to  every  process  that  he  is  able  to  pnxluce  such  a 
large  proportion  of  ware  of  faultless  workmanship  and  un(|uestioned 
quality.  As  the  art  of  the  potter  has  progressed  new  demands  have 
constantly  been  made  upon  him,  and  these  new  demands  have  meant 
new  problems  to  face,  problems  which  have  varied  according  to 
the  particular  kinds  of  ware  he  has  been  called  upon  to  produce. 

Perhaps  the  most  rapid  chang<‘  that  has  come  upon  the  industry  as  a 
whole  has  been  the  demand  for  what  is  technically  known  as  sanitary 
potting,  or  the  pnaluction  of  vitreous  or  solid  porcelain  anpliances  for 
sanitary  purposes.  It  was  during  the  nineteenth  century  that  a 
movement  began  in  Kngland  for  the  improvement  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  This  trend,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  development  of 
modern  plumbing,  very  soon  found  its  way  to  America,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  American  sanitary  ware  sur|)ass(*d  even  the  best  that 
was  made  in  England.  From  the  time  when  Thomas  Maddock  made 
the  first  sanitary  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  in  the  early  7()’s, 
to  the  present  day,  the  history  of  sanitary  potting  in  America  has 
been  one  of  continuous  development.  In  the  course  of  a  few  short 
years,  American  sanitary  ware  reached  a  standard  perhaps  une(|ualed 
by  any  other  in  the  world.  (Ireat  potteries  producing  lai^e  (|uan- 
tities  of  sanitary  earthenware  ar<'  now  being  operated  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  this  particular 
branch  of  the  ceramic  art  may  he  gathered  when  it  is  realized  that 
one  such  pottery  alone,  at  Trenton,  produces  more  than  l.jO, ()()()  pieces 
of  sanitary  ware  a  year.  This  same  pottery  pays  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  wages,  alone. 

Not  alone  has  the  demand  for  sanitary  improvements  wrought 
changes  in  the  pottery  industry.  Indeed,  with  the  coming  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  all  its  phases,  the  development  of  motive  power,  lighting, 
etc.,  the  potter  has  constantly  been  called  upon  to  produce  new 
objects  of  utility.  Porcelain  insulators  are  re(|uired  wherever 
electric  wiring  is  installed.  Then,  too,  with  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  there  immediately  opened  a  market  for  porcelain  spark 
plugs.  Here  again  the  potter  proved  to  be  an  opportunist,  for  new 
factories  sprang  up  overnight  in  order  to  supply  this  demand,  with 
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the  result  to-day  that  the  manufacture  of  these  porcelain  fittings 
constitutes  one  of  the  big  branches  of  the  industry. 

Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  general  household  ware,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hotel  china  has  been  taken  over  by  many  firms  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  line.  So  large  has  this  particular  business  become  that  some 
potteries  operate  almost  exclusively  to  supply  the  hotel  trade. 
Much  of  this  ware  is  of  very  high  artistic  order,  and  ranks  next  to 
some  of  the  best  china  made.  Potteries  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  X.  Y.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  supply  the  large  quantities  of  ware 
used  by  the  great  hostelries  of  the  country,  one  of  the  potteries  having 
an  output  of  something  like  a  million  pieces  a  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  demand  does  not  by  any  means  depend  upon  the 
building  of  new  hotels,  although  building  adds  considerable  impetus 
to  the  market.  The  constant  wear  and  breakage  in  every  hotel  is  in 
itself  enough  to  keep  the  producing  potteries  in  steady  operation. 
A  master  p(*tter  in  Trenton,  for  example,  estimates  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  an  ordinary  hotel  completely  replaces  its  stock  of 
china. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  story  of  American 
pottery  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  artistic  china.  Primarily, 
all  pottery  was  designed  for  use,  hut  we  must  not  forget  that,  what¬ 
ever  man  has  put  his  hand  to,  he  has  modified  to  suit  the  pleasure  of 
his  eye.  The  iMuiutiful  p(»ttery  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Holland  testifies  to  the  extent  to  which  the  potter  endeavors 
to  put  art  into  his  craft.  The  manufacture  of  artistic  china 
in  .\merica  is,  therefore,  not  without  foreign  influence.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose,  then,  that  the  early  potters  who  came  to  America  from 
England  were  influenc<*d  in  no  small  degree  by  such  men  as  Wedg¬ 
wood,  whose  pottery  at  lJurslem,  Staffordshire,  produce*!  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  china  of  the  period. 

For  many  years,  European  china,  especially  that  of  F'rance  and 
Englaml,  was  recognized  as  without  espial.  Hence  connoisseurs  of 
artistic  china  looked  ever  for  the  European  stamp,  and  the  word 
“foreign”  was  synonymous  with  “best.”  Indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt,  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  with  their  great  background  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  experience,  foreign  potters  succeeded  greatly  in  making 
beautiful  ware,  hut  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  luis  been  princi¬ 
pally  against  this  prejudice  that  the  .\merican  potter  has  struggled. 
The  development  of  artistic  china  in  America,  therefore,  has  been 
less  ru|)id  than  in  <»ther  lines,  hut  it  has  been  none  the  less  certain. 

After  the  Gentennial  Exhibition  in  1H7(),  the  American  potter 
looked  to  a  higher  standard  of  production,  and  in  the  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  realize  these  ideals,  possibly  no  potter  has  succeeded  so  well 


KXAMIM.KS  MK  FINK  ('HINA  MADK  IN  THK  I  NITKD  STATKS. 

I'PIxt:  I’ri'S'Tvo  jiir  iiiid  pinto,  sitvIo'  plulo,  ;ui<l  mlTiv  |>ol.  (Viilml:  I’lnller,  pros'Tvo  jnr.  Ixiiiilloii  cup 
mid  smioiT,  mid  crcmn  |)ilchcr.  I.owor:  ('liiiicso  ('hi|i|iciidulc  Irtiixit  mid  cup  mid  smio'r  in  bliu-k  mid 
Rold  dcsi|;ii  with  llowcrs  in  rnisiHl  enamel.  Servic;'  plate  in  ctchi'd  cold. 

1110d7-  2'.>— null.  2  -  -4 
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as  Walt(‘r  Lonox.  In  his  pottery  at  Trenton,  Lenox  worked  on, 
despite  failure  after  failure.  An  invalid,  Mind,  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  heeome  diseourafied,  hut  ever  kept  before  him  and  his 
associates  the  one  ideal  to  make  beautiful  china.  lie  lived  long 
enough  to  see  Ids  acldevement,  for  to-day  tlie  product  of  the  pottery 
he  established  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wares  in 
the  world. 

Tins  Avare  is  made  in  two  different  bodies,  one  a  hone  china  and 
the  other  a  Belleek.  The  hone  china  has  a  soft,  dead  white  tone, 
while  the  Belleek  reminds  one  of  lustrous  ivory.  In  the  production 
of  ware  of  this  grade,  the  potter  has  shown  a  mastery  of  sculpture, 
modeling,  and  painting,  with  no  small  knowledge  of  eeramic  chem¬ 
istry.  The  designs,  whicli  are  characteristically  American  and  never 
bizarre  or  grotescpie,  are  consistently  simple  in  line  and  proportion, 
notwithstanding  a  conscientious  and  ceaseless  effort  to  adapt  means 
to  ends  and  combine  beauty  of  line  and  color  with  utility.  Various 
themes  are  executed  in  rare  and  heautifid  color  schemes,  with  borders 
etched  in  gold. 

Ware  of  this  sort  is  obviously  expensive.  Such  decoration  is 
costly.  Perhaps  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  china  of  this 
quality  is  due  to  skilled  hand  workmanship,  for  from  the  time  when 
the  clay  is  first  worked  to  the  last  process  of  decoration  the  ware  is 
handled  by  the  most  carefid  of  workers.  Some  idea  can  he  obtained 
as  to  the  cost  of  sucli  china,  when  a  Lenox  plate,  recently  exhibited 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  bore  the  selling  price  of 
$10,000  a  dozen.  For  this  grade  of  china,  prices  ranging  from  $150 
to  $:i,000  a  dozen  are  common.  Much  of  this  ware  is  made  to  order, 
suiting  the  particular  fancy  of  the  purchaser,  and  is  often  designed 
to  match  the,  architectural  and  color  schemes  of  the  customer’s 
dining  room. 

Little  wonder  that  American  china  has  made  a  name  for  itself 
alongsi<le  the  best  of  Kngland  or  the  Continent.  Tlie  crowning  recog¬ 
nition  of  American-made  china  came,  however,  when  under  President 
Wilson,  Lenox  china,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  was  chosen  for  the 
state  dinner  service  at  the  White  House.  This  White  House  service  is 
of  Belleek,  designed  with  an  outer  border  of  conventionalized  stars  and 
stripes  in  gold.  On  a  tinted  hand  is  the  gold-encrusted  seal  of  the 
President  of  the  L’nited  States.  The  service  consists  of  some  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  pieces.  The  plates  are  unusually  large,  the  President’s 
seal  appearing  in  the  center,  as  shown  in  the  one  here  illustrated.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  American  china  has  re¬ 
cently  been  chosen  for  the  service  in  the  new  presidential  palace  in 
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Cuba.  It  is  such  achievements  as  these  that  have  placed  American- 
made  china  on  a  par  with  the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  American  pottery  has  been 
comparatively  rapid.  And  the  industry  has  advanced  in  more  ways 
than  one.  '^Tlie  dusty  old  insanitary  pottery  of  a  few  years  ago  is 
rapidly  being  changed  into  the  modern,  clean,  well-lighted  factory. 


Court<^’  of  Lenox,  Incorporatetl.  Trenton,  J 

EXAMPLE  OF  FINE  AMEKU'AN  ('HINA. 

A  service  plate  from  the  set  of  china  for  official  use  in  the  White  House. 

Trade-unions  and  factory  laws  have  done  their  work.  Dangerous 
machinery  has  been  screened  wherever  possible,  and  dust  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  One  large  pottery  in  Trenton  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  recreation  room  where  the  workers  may  obtain  their  noon¬ 
day  meal,  play  billiards,  or  smoke  until  the  whistle  blows. 

In  a  technical  way,  too,  the  pottery  is  being  modernized.  Scientific 
study  of  processes  is  slowly  taking  the  place  of  old  rule-of-thumb 
methods.  The  application  of  these  methods  is,  of  course,  still 
highly  experimental,  for  potting,  like  all  ancient  arts  that  have 
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evolved  only  through  experienee,  is  not  readily  capable  of  change. 
But  the  American  potter  has  not  closed  his  ears  to  new  ideas.  He 
is  alvvavs  readv  to  trv  somethin"  new  if  he  is  reasonahlv  sure  that 
•>y  so  doiii"  he  will  take  a  step  toward  progress. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  a  ‘‘ continmuis”  kiln  has  been 
<lesigned.  Instead  of  liring  the  ware  in  a  nundier  of  cone-shaped 
kilns  as  described,  the  continuous  kiln  accommodates  all  of  it. 
This  new  kiln  is,  in  reality,  a  long  rectangular  building  by  itself,  so 
constructed  that  it  performs  all  the  functions  of  several  ordinary 
kilns.  The  ware  passes  slowly  over  a  runway  which  stretches  from 
end  to  end  of  the  building.  When  the  firing  is  started,  tlie  ware 
moves  along  the  runway,  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  a  few  feet  an 
hour,  the  kiln  being  so  arranged  that,  as  the  ware  approaches  the 
middle  of  the  runway,  the  temperature  increases  and  as  it  moves 
away  from  the  middle  toward  the  end  of  its  journey,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  decreases.  The  economy  in  time,  men  and  fuel  of  such  a  kiln 
is  obvious,  and  one  has  been  built  and  is  now  being  tried  out  in  one 
of  the  large  sanitary  potteries  at  Trenton.  Whether  it  will  eventually 
take  the  place  of  the  old  cone-shape  kiln  is  a  (piestion  that  can  he 
determined  only  by  experience.  Such  innovations  are  significant, 
however,  in  that  they  show  that  potting,  even  to-day,  is  still  experi¬ 
mental. 

Let  us  now  briefly  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  industry,  so  that 
some  idea  may  he  formed  as  its  extent.  First,  we  shall  discover 
that  it  is  an  industry  limited  to  a  small  number  of  States  situated 
principally  in  the  Fast  and  Middle  West.  Then  again  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  an  industry  in  which  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
workers  are  engaged  small,  that  is,  when  <‘ompared  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  of  much  less  importance.  We  shall  find,  also,  that  it  is 
largely  a  domestic  industry,  distributing  most  of  its  products  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  I’nited  States. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Ignited  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  total  value  of  pottery  products  in  a  single  year  amounted 
to  approximately  -S.5(),60(),()()().  This  figure,  applying  strictly  to 
pottery  ware,  represents  23  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  clay  products. 
Most  of  this  amount  was  the  contribution  of  eight  principal  States, 
Ohio  leading  the  country,  and  New  Jersey,  once  the  center  of  the 
industry,  following  in  second  place.  The  following  table  showing  the 
lai^est  producing  States  according  to  rank  has  been  compiled  from 
the  report  just  mentioned: 

\'aliio  of  |M>llpry  Value  of  pottery 

produets.  prfxlucts. 

Ohio .  S21,00(),(KK)  Ponnsylvania .  $:{.000,000 

New  Jersey .  12,  500, 000  Indiana .  1,800,000 

West  Virginia .  7,000,000  Illinois .  1,500,000 

New  York .  4,000,000  ■  Michigan .  1,100,000 


Courtpsy  uf  National  Muafuiit,  WaahinKtun.  I).  C. 
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From  this  table,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  industry  has  moved  west¬ 
ward.  Especially  about  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  have  great  potteries 
located.  Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  localization  can  he  got  when 
we  consider  that  in  Trenton  alone,  there  are  more  than  half  a  hundred 
potteries. 


('uurtt'O'  of  ThotiiM  MaHdork'it  Sonn.  Tn’nton.  N.  J. 

SANITARY  POUrKLAlN  WAUK. 

Stock  of  soiiitary  [lorcclaiii  in  a  largo  fwlory  warcroom. 


In  this  same  year  there  were  nearly  400  concerns  in  the  United 
States  reporting  sales.  The  following  table  has  been  arranged  to 
show  the  principle  kinds  of  ware  produced: 

Value. 

Sanitary  earl  Iumi wan- . . . $12,  GOO,  000 

Porcelain  and  electrical  supplies .  0,  000,  000 

China,  hone  china.  Delft  and  IJelltH-k .  4,  800,  000 

.\rt  pottery .  800,  000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  production  of  sanitary  earthenware  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  pottery.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
also,  that  the  production  of  porcelain  and  electrical  supplies,  of 
very  recent  origin,  has  jumped  suddeidy  into  second  place.  From 
the  above  chart  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  American  pottery  is 
very  largely  utilitarian. 

Although  potting  is  an  important  industry,  the  number  of  people 
actually  engaged  in  the  production  of  ware  is  comparatively  small. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  industry 
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itself.  According  to  the  last  complete  industrial  census,  there  were 
approximately  27,000  wajje  earners  in  American  potteries,  including 
both  men  and  women  workers.  From  the  report  of  a  survey  made 
hy  the  I’nited  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  year  1015),  we 
find  that  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  for  males 
was  7.1,  and  that  the  average  earnings  per  hour  were  SO.OIO.  For 
the  females  empl()yed  in  the  industry,  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day  was  0.8,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  $0,324. 
These  figures,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  are  significant,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  working 
day  of  the  potter  is  somewliat  less  than  eight  hours. 

Of  all  the  pottery  manufactured  in  the  United  .States,  the  greater 
part  is  for  domestic  consumption,  only  a  very  small  proportion  being 
exported.  According  to  a  (’ommerce  Report  as  recent  as  January 
30,  1922,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  earthen,  stone,  and 
china  ware  was,  for  the  past  tliree  years,  as  follows: 

I  MHO  UTS.  K.VHOKTS. 

1919  .  $7,150,913  1919 .  $0,582,284 

1920  .  11,«28,:{31  1920 .  9,397,623 

1921  .  12,52:1,  1:16  I  1921 .  6,279,587 

These  figures  clearly  indicate  that,  while  the  imports  liave  slowly 
increased,  the  exports  have  remained  practically  stationary.  The 
following  table  will  show  more  clearly  the  chief  classes  of  goods  com* 
prised  in  these  figures.  It  will  be  noted  that  bricks  and  tiles,  not 
strictly  pottery  ware  »is  we  have  cemsidered  it,  have  also  been  included 
in  these  totals. 


Kurthen,  stone,  and  china  ware. 


IMPOKTS. 

China,  iKtrian,  |K>rcelain,  etc . 

Not  decorated . 

Deiwated . 

Earthen  and  crockery  ware . 

Not  de»wated . 

Deewated . 

.\11  other . . 

Total  ini|)orts . . 


EXPOKTS. 

Bricks; 

Biiildin); . 

Fire . 

Chinaware . 

Earthen  and  stone  ware . 

Sanitary  earthenware  (closet  bowls,  lavatories,  sinks,  etc.) _ 

Tiles,  except  drain . 

All  other _ , . 

Total  exports . 


Calemlar  year. 


191» 

1920  ' 

1921 

J4, 1 12, 1K7 
413,733 
3,69S,  4.it 
2, 735, 197 
3S4,aT9 
2, 3.50,  S3S 
302,  (>29 

$6,697,039  1 
434,790 

6, 262, 249 
4,2.56,744  1 
347,995 
3,903,749  1 
674,  .551 

$7,63.5,722 
666,486 
7,019,236 
4,336,371 
429, 140 
3,9.57,231 
451,343 

7, 150,013 

11,628,334 

12,  .523, 436 

213, 690 

332,314 

415,402 

2,747,512 

4, 200, 266 

2,314,911 

.523, 361 

816,317 

312, 161 

1,148,051 

1,241,938 

1,014,329 

563,731 

n8,7l4 

535,506 

623,336 

1,02.5,083 

314,  456 

721,600 

951,991 

872,822 

6,582,234 

9,397,623 

1 

6,279,587 

100 
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From  this  tiihle  it  is  (>l>vious  tliiit  a  vorv  hirjio  proportion  of  the 
inip(»rte(l  fiitods  is  china  tahleware,  while  tlie  eliief  e.\porte<l  jirades  are 
earthen  and  stttne  ware.  While  it  is  true  that  nearly  twice  as  much 
j)otterv  is  imported  as  exported,  it  must  he  rememhered  that  the 
foreifin  trade  in  the  industry  is  relatively  small,  since  the  larjjest  part 
of  all  American-made  pottery  is  retained  for  home  use.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  he  recojjnized  that  the  importation  of  foreijjn  <;oods  can 
not  fail  to  affect  the  American  potter,  f(»r  the  amount  imported  is 
just  so  much  lost  to  the  American  manufacturin*;  and  workinjj  potter. 
Nevertheless,  the  domestic  demand  is  so  {jreat  for  nearly  every  fjradc 
of  the  domestic  ware,  that  American  potteries,  on  the  whole,  are  not 
seriously  affected  by  foreijjn  competition,  except  when  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  perhulically  flood  the  American  market  with  ware,  under- 
sellinj;  American  »j(tods.  But  even  so,  the  industry  has  always  moved 
forward. 

This  element  of  profjress  is  indeed  the  eonnectiii};  thread  that  runs 
throujih  the  whole  st«>rv  of  American  pottery.  It  is  a  story  (»f  rapid 
development  development  chiefly  in  a  utilitairiam  direction.  In  the 
praaduction  laf  airtistic  china,  America  havs  andiieved  distinction  hut, 
true  to  the  chief  charaicteristic  aaf  her  fjenius,  her  greatest  achievement 
in  the  paattery  inalustrv  havs  been  the  maalalinj'  aaf  chvy  intaa  aahjects  that 
supply  the  praictical  neeals  aaf  life. 


Coiirt(*8y  of  the  Fan  AmcricaD  Macfttine. 

DKSlaiX  FRaaM  A  PKEHISTaaRU'  MAYA  JAR  Kaal'Nla  IN  ail'ATKMAl.A. 


Hy  Fhedkkk’k  L.  IIofkmax,  LL.  1). 

Third  IVcf  President  and  Statistician.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

[  The  Julluu  ing  artkie  emtodien  the  resuttx  of  permnat  (>b»enalionii  o)  the  eeonon.ic  nituatlun  in  Holii  ia,  and  of 
the  business  opportunities  atlorded  by  the  country  to  A  inericans,  made  by  Doctor  Hoffman  in  recent  months  in 
the  course  of  a  seientific  journey  through  Chile  and  Dolicia  into  the  upper  .•(  mazon  Basin,  as  a  member  of  the 
Mutford  Biological  Kiploration  of  the  .4  mazon  Basin.  Doctor  Hoffman's  particular  work  in  connection  with 
the  expedition  was  concerned  with  guestions  of  health,  longerity,  acclimatization,  and  sanitary  progress  in  the 
regions  cisiled.l 

Bolivia,  the  third  largest  i)f  the  great  Repuhlies  of  South 
America,  is  less  known,  less  understood,  and  less  appreci¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  promising  portion 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Yet  it  is,  in  very  truth,  and 
particularly  as  regards  eastern  Bolivia,  “The  Land  of  Tomorrow.’’  j 
America’s  indifference  amounts  to  little  less  than  apathy,  and  apathy 
at  this  time  is  fatuous.  With  the  exception,  i)erhaps,  of  Peru,  no 
country  offers  a  more  friendly  welcome  to  the  people  of  the  I’^nited 
States  than  Bolivia,  while  none  offers  better  opp<)rtunities  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  The  time  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  receptive  mood  is  fioir.  Every  other  nation  is  fever¬ 
ishly  at  work  to  broaden  the  sphere  of  its  commercial  influence; 
and  once  foreign  trade  and  financial  interest  gain  a  predominating 
position,  the  field  is  regained  for  American  enterprise  only  with  the 
greatest  difliculty,  if  at  all. 

No  country  has  been  more  maligned  than  Bolivia.  Such  a  hook, 
for  illustration,  as  Alexander  A.  Adams’s  “The  Plateau  Peoples  of 
South  America’’  is  a  gross  libel  upon  a  country  and  a  people  who 
in  their  own  way  are  making  as  brave  a  struggle  to  master  the  elements 
that  control  their  destiny  as  we  have  made  in  ours.  Likewise,  the 
very  readable,  hut  wholly  misleading,  hook  by  Franck,  “Vagabond¬ 
ing  Down  The  Andes,  ’’  convej’s  a  totally  false  impression,  certain  to 
do  incalculable  harm.  A  tramp  on  Fifth  Avenue,  with  a  bundle  on 
his  hack,  would  fare  infinitely  worse  than  did  this  writer,  who  insisted 
upon  being  cared  for,  without  notice,  by  people  as  poor  as  can  possibly 
be  the  case.  The  higher  Andes  are  not  a  land  of  plenty  or  of  surplus 
food  products,  and  it  does  not  help  an  Indian  to  he  offered  the  lowest 

>  Kroin  The  tk'onornic  World,  October  ir>,  1921. 
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“reasonable”  pay  for  the  little  stock  of  provisions  he  may  have 
st(nv(i  for  his  own  use. 

It  has  been  my  own  jirivilege  for  some  weeks  past  to  see  the  Andean 
country  from  another  angle  and  for  a  different  purpose.  1  joined  an 
exploration  of  the  lieni  River  country  broadly,  the  Amazonian 
region  of  Bolivia  to  determine,  as  far  as  this  is  at  present  feasible, 
the  problems  of  health  and  mortality,  acclimatization  and  adaptation 
otherwise,  on  the  part  of  white  Americans  and  other  whites,  in  the 
tropics  of  South  America.  Such  an  investigation  must  needs  concern 
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itself  with  questions  of  tropical  economics,  tropical  agriculture,  and, 
last  hut  not  least,  tro|)ical  finance.  All  these  (piestions,  from  the 
tropical  standpoint,  involve  wholly  different  considerations  than 
when  considered  solely  with  reference  to  temperate  latitudes.  My 
investigations  thus  far  have  concerned  the  highlands  of  Peru  and 
of  Bolivia,  while  at  the  present  time  I  am,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  Cana- 
mina,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  having  crossed  the  second 
range  from  Kucalyptus  over  the  magnificent  Guggenheim  auto  road 
to  Pongo,  and  thence  by  a  four-days’  mule  trail,  via  Quime  and 
Cajuata,  to  this  place,  a  large  landed  estate,  which  1  shall  briefly 
describe  as  a  typical  illustration  of  latent  opportunities  for  American 
business  enterprise,  essential  to  the  future  control  of  the  world’s 
tropical  raw  materials. 

The  Canamina  Estate  is  owned  by  the  Syndicate  Industrial  of 
Bolivia,  a  hanking  connection,  with  headquarters  at  La  Paz.  The 
area  owned  is  about  5r)0,0()0  acres,  more  or  less,  of  which,  incredible 
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as  this  may  sound,  only  370  acres  are  in  cultivation.  Nearly  all  of 
this  is  planted  in  sugar  cane,  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

A  distillery  is  run  in  connection  with  the  farm,  producing  about  1.000 
cans  of  alcohol  per  annum.  Under  American  management,  pushed 
to  the  point  of  more  eflicient  production  and  without  takiiig  up 
additional  land,  this  amount  could  easih'  he  increased  to  .5.000  cans. 

Why  does  such  an  opportunity  go  to  waste  <  Primarily  for  the  lack 
of  capital,  looked  upon  as  a  long-time  hut  entirely  safe  investment. 
But  e(|ually  important  is  the  want  of  proper  direction  and  e.xperienced 
e.xecutive  skill.  What  Americans  have  done  in  Hawaii,  what  they 
are  doing  through  the  United  Fruit  ('o.  in  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  Americans  could  do  in  the  Bolivian  lowlands. 

Canamina  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  meters  (about  4,000 
feet).  It  is  situated  at  the  hea<l  of  a  lovely  valley,  part  of  the  famous 
Yungas  region,  which,  practically  to  the  very  mountain  tops,  is  cul¬ 
tivable  or  usable.  The  climate  is  semitropical,  in  the  peculiar  sense 
of  the  Andean  highlands’  warm  days  and  cold  nights.  The  rainfall 
is  about  00  to  70  inches  a  year  and  the  average  temperature  at  noon 
is  ,S7°.  The  latter  records,  however,  are  as  yet  of  too  short  duration 
to  he  considered  final.  The  soil  is  unusually  fertile,  producing  all  the 
tropical  products  of  excellent  <|uality,  including  sugar  cane,  coffee, 
cocoa,  castor-oil  beans,  bananas,  oranges,  etc.  Of  particular  economic 
importance  is  si.sal,  which  grows  wild  at  the  rate  of  100  plants  to  the 
acre.  The  (|uality  of  the  local  fiber  is  considered  of  superior  value. 

The  area  in  large  part  is  densely  wooded.  There  are  13  species  of 
laurel,  many  species  of  walnut,  several  kinds  of  colo  wood  (of  great 
value  on  account  of  exceptional  hardness),  a  large  variety  of  soft 
woods,  while  the  calisaya,  or  chinchona-hark,  tree,  grows  wild  and  in 
abundance.  There  are  some  readily  accessible  areas  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses  and  countless  indications  of  minerals.  None  of  these  resources 
are  being  worked  at  the  present  time,  although  the  home  market 
alone  would  absorb  many  times  the  local  production,  even  if  very 
materially  increased. 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand  why  .such  an  opportunity  should 
practically  go  to  waste.  The  farm  has  an  excellent  manager  who 
naturally  deplores  the  backward  condition.  He  is  an  engineer  of 
more  than  average  ability,  particularly  interested  in  the  better 
development  of  the  water  power  furnished  by  a  never-failing  stream. 
The  potential  horsepower  of  the  area  may  he  placed  at  4(),()(M),  of 
which  only  1 10  horsepower  is  being  developed!  The  plant  at  present 
furnishes  power  for  the  distillery  and  for  electric  lighting. 

The  hacienda  consists  mostly  of  old  buildings,  in  a  poor  state  of 
repair.  The  laborers’  quarters  consist  of  a  village  of  44  houses,  with 
127  inhabitants.  There  is  an  abundance  of  Indian  and  Cholo  mixed- 
blood  labor  available  and  well  adapted  to  local  needs.  Wages 
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rppor:  .\  siipar  oaiio  plikiilalioii.  Of  the  vast  acroasp  owned  by  the  Syndicate  Industrial  of  Bolivia, 
ai)i>roxiinately  oidy  UTU  acres  are  under  cultivation— praelieally  all  of  which  is  planted  in  sugar  caTie. 
Lower:  Harvesting  coca  in  eastern  Bolivia. 
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run  from  2  to  3  bolivianos  a  day,  or  from  about  fjO  to  75  rents. 
Salaried  em|)lovees  reeeive  about  150  bolivianos  '  a  month  with  board. 

Sueh  are  the  elementary  eeonomie  faets  of  the  situation.  More 
diflieult  of  precise  statement  are  the  finaneial  aspects  of  the  fpiestion 
presente<l.  The  original  purchase  price  of  the  estate  in  1916  was 
625,000  bolivianos,  to  which  has  been  added  about  300,000  bolivianos 
since.  Tbe  present  annual  expenditures  are  about  136,000  bolivianos, 
and  during  the  first  four  years  about  24,  000  bolivianos  has  been  lost. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  estate  could  be  capitalized  at  300,000 
bolivianos,  which  should  return  a  10  per  eent  dividend.  But  to 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  install  new  machinery, 
enlarge  the  area  of  operation,  and  bring  about  a  community  of  interest 
through  cooperative  agreement  with  three  or  four  near-by  or  adjoining 
estates,  having  a  total  acreage  of  half  a  million  acres.  Uecalling  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  large  plantation  interests  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  developing  Hawaii,  now  in  danger  because  of  an  unwise 
homestead  agitation,  and  the  truly  inspiring  results  of  the  I’nited 
Fruit  Fo.,  it  would  seem  that  the  so-called  Yungas  region  of  Bolivia 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  American 
financial  interests,  anxious  to  secure  productive  areas  before  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors. 

The  first  step  is  for  American  financial  institutions  seeking  foreign 
investments  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  tho  fact  ft  of  Bolivian 
resources  and  possibilities.  Much  can  he  learned  from  the  results  of 
past  explorations,  much  from  the  official  information  of  local  govern¬ 
ments,  the  ministry  of  colonization  and  that  of  lands  and  public  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  little  of  practical  value  is  to  be  derived  from 
books  about  Bolivia,  with  at  least  one  notable  exception:  “Bolivia,” 
by  Paul  Walle,  commissioned  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Bernard  Miall  (London,  1914).  Of 
great  value,  also,  are  the  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestie  Com¬ 
merce.  But  the  true  facts  of  pressing  importance  as  a  basis  of 
American  investments  in  tropical  regions  can  oidy  be  learned  by 
patient,  impartial,  and  (pialified  personal  inquiry.  There  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  down  here  and  foreigners  with  American  experience  (the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canamina  plantation  is  a  Frenchman  who,  during  the 
war,  served  with  distinction  on  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board),  who  are 
enthusiastic  as  to  the  future  of  the  eountry  and  who  have  faith  in  its 
people.  The  judgment  of  these  men  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  half-baked  opinions  of  sensation  hunters  who  make  capital 
out  of  exceptional  instances  to  the  injury  of  both  Bolivia  and  the 
United  States. 

>  The  gold  boliviano  is  worth  38.93  cents  in  United  States  currency,  but  the  paper  currency  of  Bolivia 
is  now  much  depreciated. 
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Much  is  needed  to  place  Bolivia  on  a  strictly  modern  basis.  Four 
fundamental  economic  principles  must  he  clearly  recofjnized  and 
applied:  (1)  Adequate  orj^anization  of  finance,  and  executive  or 
directive  business  capacity;  (2)  higher  standards  of  agriculture  and 
business  methods  generally;  (3)  improved  methods  of  industrial 
operation,  better  technical  skill  and  stricth'  modern  appliances; 
(4)  proper  methods  of  accounting. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  Bolivia  on  a  footing  with  modern 
nations  in  matters  essential  to  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  people.  Among  the  more  important  pressing  needs  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(1)  An  improved  system  of  pid)lic  finance  on  the  principles  of 
budgetary  legislation.  (2)  Modern  labor  laws,  ineluding  “safety  first” 
and  the  protection  of  women  and  children.  (3)  Imperatively  needed 
is  a  thoroughly  modern  public  health  administration,  including  higher 
standards  of  medical  practice.  (4)  Bolivia  needs  an  up-to-date  geo¬ 
logical  survey  concerned  with  the  systematic  mapping  of  the  country 
and  a  study  of  its  mineral  and  water  resources.  (.5)  Bolivia  needs 
a  better  postal  service  and  a  further  extension  of  the  wireless  to 
regions  difficult  of  access. 

All  of  these  matters  hear  directly  upon  the  economic  needs  of  the 
country.  I  had  a  coiiv’ersation  to-day  with  Senor  Gonzales,  the 
owner  of  the  Hacienda  El  Naranjal  in  the  Inquisivi  section  of  the 
Department  of  La  Paz,  not  so  very  far  from  Canamina.  He  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  labor,  saying:  “Men  will  not  come  to 
my  section  because  of  the  fear  of  malaria,  and  I  don’t  blame  them. 
But  what  can  he  done  about  it  without  an  active  health  administration 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?”  Precisely.  The  control  and  pos¬ 
sible  prevention  of  malaria  on  a  large  scale  is  a  Government  measure 
of  the  first  necessity.  Here  is  an  estate  valued  at  80,000  bolivianos 
which  25  years  ago  was  bought  for  15,000  bolivianos,  earning  but  a 
fraction  of  the  enormous  possible  gains  in  proportion  to  the  financial 
interest  involved.  This  estate,  about  6  miles  in  length  and  3  miles 
wide,  is  cultivated  only  to  the  amount  of  100  acres. 

The  principal  product  is  coffee.  Twenty  years  ago  coffee  sold  at 
15  bolivianos  per  100  pounds,  while  to-day  the  price  is  50  bolivianos. 
Only  14  laborers  are  employed  at  wages  of  1.50  bolivianos  a  day. 
This  labor  is  inefficient,  largely  because  it  is  undermined  by  disease, 
by  malaria,  by  coca,  by  alcoholism  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  malnu¬ 
trition.  American  labor  camps  typical  of  what  has  been  done  in 
Hawaii,  American  labor  standards,  and  American  corporate  medical 
care  typical  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  would  in  10  years  revolutionize 
Bolivian  industry  and  agriculture. 

On  this  plantation,  as  all  through  the  Yungas-Inquisivi  region, 
practically  everything  is  grown  or  can  be  growm  that  the  worker 
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is  in  nmi  of.  I  may  montion  oran"es,  lemons,  bananas,  tobacco, 
sugarcane,  Indian  corn,  yucca  (manioc),  coffee  (of  excellent  (|uality), 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  onions,  pumpkins,  etc.  The  annual  income 
(gross)  is  about  12. 000  bolivianos  at  the  present  time.  Under 
American  direction,  aided  by  labor-saving  devices  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  modern  principles  of  agriculture,  crop  rotation,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  etc.,  this  area  could  easily  bo  made  a  very  material  and  perma¬ 
nent  source  of  revenue. 


A  SMAI.1.  CLEAHIXr.  IX  THE  DENSE  FOREST  OF  EASTERN  BOLIVIA. 


Much  is  made  of  available  transportation  facilities.  The  (luggen- 
lieims  have  shown  how  the  problem  can  be  solved,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  shown  their  faith  in  the  future  of  Bolivia.  Mountain 
trails  are  surprisingly  good,  considering  the  often  very  serious  topo¬ 
graphical  problems  to  be  met.  Still  more  is  made  by  unfriendly 
critics  of  the  unsettleil  state  of  the  Government.  Revolutions 
here  represent  a  totally  different  phase  of  political  life  than  with  us. 
The  history  of  France  was,  within  .30  years,  one  of  frequent  and 
violent  political  changes.  In  proportion  as  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce  develop,  these  upheavals  will  pass  away.  They  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  security  of  private  or  corporate  foreign  invest¬ 
ments.  They  have  not  hindered  a  considerable  railroad  development 
by  foreign  capital  in  this  country.  They  have  not  been  a  bar  to  the 
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ma<;nificont  business  enterprise  of  Grace  &  (’o.  They  have  not 
alFected  the  <;ro\vth  of  the  very  useful  American  Institute  in  La  Paz. 
They  have  left  wholly  unaffected  the  expansion  of  the  Gujigenheiin 
and  other  foreifjn  ininiii};  interests  in  a  variety  of  directions.  They 
are.  in  brief,  a  matter  of  private  or  local  and  not  of  foreign  concern. 
linlh'ta  is  tin  laud  of  tomorrou'.  Nothing  can  hinder  her  ultimate 
growth  in  wealth  and  power.  Will  Americans  seize  the  opportunity, 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  noir  while  the  aid  of  capital  and  directive 
energy  are  most  urgently  needed,  or  will  they  look  idly  on  while  other 
nations  secure  a  position  of  priority,  to  the  ultimate  and  permanent 
disadvantage  of  both  Bolivia  and  the  United  States  ( 
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Till'  eastern  destination  of  the  railroad  which  will  eonneet,  when  completed,  the  city  of  La  I’az  with 

the  Yniiftas  region. 
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2.  To  entrust  to  the  houndurv  eommission  the  formulation  ami  exe- 
eution,  if  possible,  of  plans  to  enelo-e  with  wire  fenein<;  the  l*ruj;uay- 
lirazil  frontier  at  the  eost  of  the  State,  the  eare  and  inaintenanee  of 
the  fenciiif;  to  he  under  the  frontier  land  ownem.  This  elosinj;  of 
the  frontier  wtndd  "reatly  eontrihute  to  the  elimination  of  three  dan- 
<;ers:  rinderpest  (eattle  plajiue),  the  eattle  tick,  and  smuf;j;lin". 

In  the  attempt  to  };uard  the  fnuitier  ajiainst  the  rinderpest  (eattle 
plajjue)  the  State  expended  approximately  lOO.OOO  pesos  in  the 
maintenanee  of  tri)ops  in  the  border  refjion.  Would  it  not  he  advis¬ 
able  to  expend  this  amount  tmee  for  all  on  a  permanent  means  of 
maintaining  this  important  restrietion  apuiist  erossinj;  the  frontier  ^ 

3.  To  appropriate  funds  for  the  further  serious  study  of  the  hiolo;iy 
of  the  tiek,  and  the  effectiveness  of  eattle  dips,  with  special  attention 
to  the  hdlowinj;  points: 

in)  Minimum  effective  immersion  time  limit  of  tick-destroyinf; 
cattle  dip  solutions.  This  knowledj;e  would  determine  the  leiifjth 
of  the  dip  vats,  and  save  expense  in  construction  and  the  (piantity 
of  chemicals  to  he  used  in  the  solutions. 

(/>)  Causes  of  deteruiration  in  dip  solutitm,  period  of  effectiveness, 
and  means  of  maintainin*;  solution  effective. 

(c)  Kffect  of  cattle-tick  dip  solutions  on  ecpiine  and  ovine  species. 

{(i)  l)an»;er  of  the  tick  found  in  hides. 

4.  To  demand  that  every  proprietor  of  over  l.OOO  hectares  of  land 
construct  a  dip  tank  for  larjje  species  of  live  stock  and  one  for  sheep, 
or  a  type  suitable  for  both. 

5.  To  found  immunization  stations  apiinst  Texas  fever  with  special 
regulations,  working;  with  cooperative  societies  in  Brazil,  for  the 
production  of  sires  to  he  offered  in  the  Brazilian  market. 

6.  To  ur"e  veterinarians  "raduatinj;  from  the  Veterinary  School 
to  begin  their  careers  as  (lovernment  mange  and  tick  inspectoi*s,  thus 


•  Revista  del  Ministerio  do  Industrias  del  Criipuay,  Octol)er-XovemlH“r,  1921. 
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C'nurt<*s>’  of  Biirt'an  of  Animal  In<liifitry.  I'.  S.  I)<'partm«‘nt  of  Aariculturo. 

AIM’KAUANCE  OF  TICKS  OX  AX  IXCKSTED  AXIMAL. 
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to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  eouiitry  and  the  cattle  raisers, 
and  to  fit  themselves  for  other  posts. 

7.  To  establish  special  courses  in  the  Veterinary  School  for  vete¬ 
rinarians  who  wish  to  become  sanitary  oflicers.  Such  courses  should 
{live  special  attention  to  the  subjects  of  parasitic  and  microhic 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  country,  artificial  immunization  a{;ainst 
Texas  fever,  the  composition  and  use  of  specifics,  man{;e  cures,  se¬ 
rums,  vaccines,  etc.,  and  milk  and  meat  inspection. 

S.  To  furnish  incentive  to  the  oflicers  en{;a{;ed  in  the  fi{;ht  a<;ainst 
the  tick  and  man{;e,  by  increases  of  salary  or  by  annual  bonuses, 
su{;{;ested  by  the  (Vntral  ('ommission  for  the  Extinction  <»f  the  Tick. 


l.'ourt<«y  of  Bur<‘iiu  of  Animal  Industry,  I'.  S.  DoimrtiiM'nt  of  Aariculiuro. 

DIIMMN'C  TATThK  TO  KUADK  ATK  TICKS. 

The  fi{;ht  a{;ainst  the  tick  is  worth  while.  The  commission  bases 
its  belief  not  on  optimistic  and  unfoumled  suppositions,  hut  upon 
the  conclusive  results  sent  to  us  from  other  countries.  For  instance, 
the  fifjht  against  the  tick  in  the  I'nited  States  has  been  most  success¬ 
ful,  as  proved  by  the  following  paragraphs  of  a  report  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  that  country.  The  report  says; 

The  tick  infe(  tt“d  area  in  July,  liKMi,  the  date  on  which  the  tick  destruction  rejiula- 
tions  went  into  effect,  <’oin])rised  728,.%.')  sciuan*  miles.  Ity  the  end  of  November,  1!)2(). 
the  tick  had  been  eradicated  from  70  i>ercentof  the  aforesaid  area,  aiul  from  this  the 
<|uarantine  was  lifted,  leavinj;  218,474  s()iiare  miles  still  under  the  refiulations.  In 
1020  alone  it  was  ix)ssible  to  raise  the  <juarantine  on  and  (bn  lare  tick-free  an  area  of 
;{2.171  s(iuarc*  miles. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 

AKiJKXTIXA. 

I^riu  iiASK  OF  locomotivf:s.  Till*  (loverninoiit  has  placeil  an  order 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  2i)  locomotives  for  the 
Batajionian  Kailways.  to  he  shipped  within  40  days,  says  the  Review 
of  the  River  Plate  of  May  19,  1922.  Payment  is  to  he  made  by 
notes  for  three  years  delivered  against  evidence  of  purchase  of 
Ar<;entine  wool;  interest,  7  jier  cent.  Bids  for  "lO  locomotives  were 
suhmitted  early  this  year  hv  15  firms  of  various  nationalities. 
Althoufjh  a  (lermaii  company  presented  the  lowest  hid,  it  is  said 
that  it  could  not  undertake  to  make  delivery  within  the  time  speci¬ 
fied.  Other  Baldwin  locomotives  purchased  hv  the  Arjjentine  (lov- 
ernment  have  produced  very  satisfactory  results  in  trials  and  are 
expected  to  reduce  the  runniiif;  time  between  Tucuman  and  Salta 
three  hours. 

Railhoads.  a  special  train  runniii};  from  Constitucii'm  station  to 
Bahia  Blanca  ojiened  the  Stroeder-Patafiones  branch  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  on  April  It).  The  ('atamarca-Tucuman  line  is  employiii" 
500  laborers,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  trains  runninj;  by  Au<;ust  or 
September. 

Makkkt  for  Ahukxtixk  pork.  -The  Argentine  Legation  in 
London  has  forwarded  important  information  regarding  British 
recognition  of  the  department  of  agriculture  inspection  certificates 
on  pork,  hams,  and  bacon.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  asked 
to  label  or  stamp  each  box  or  package  in  addition  to  giving  a  general 
certificate  for  the  whole  shipment.  This  regulation  by  the  liritish 
Public  Health  Service  tends  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  Argentine  pork 
to  England. 

Fri'it  to  Exolaxi).-  In  March  a  shipment  of  Argentine  grapes 
and  plums  was  sold  in  ('ovent  (iarden  Market,  London.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  Legation  in  London  advises  that  London  should  prove  a  good 
market  for  all  kinds  of  Argentine  fruit,  due  to  the  reversal  of  the 
seasons  in  the  two  hemispheres. 

Braziliax  ('kxtkxary  E.xpositiox. — The  Argentine  Building  in 
the  exposition  grounds  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  approaching  completion. 
The  first  of  the  three  floors  will  contain  exhibits  of  Argentine  raw 
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luatoriuls  in  five  <;roups,  tnui'^portatioii  and  public  works.  cdncati«>nal 
and  political  economy  exhibits,  and  the  special  exhibition  of  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  second  lloor  will  be  devoted  to  land,  colo¬ 
nization  and  einijiration.  (loverninent  promotion  of  industrial  or 
natural  development,  the  industrial  exhibits,  and  a  large  moving- 
picture  hall  where  illustrated  lectures  will  be  given.  The  basement 
will  contain  an  assortment  of  fresh  and  preserved  fruits,  animal  foods, 
cheese,  prepared  milk,  and  other  Argentine  food  products. 

Tkaxsaxdixe  hailkoads. — .See  page  1S9. 

BOLIVIA. 

Oil  i’kospects.  a  commission  of  engineers,  sent  by  a  company 
holding  petroleum  concessions,  is  now  studying  the  »»il  fields  near 
Buenavista  and  another  such  commission  has  arrived  at  the  town  of 
('haragua  on  its  way  to  the  ('ordillera  regions,  when*  there  an*  large 
concessions.  Eejuipment  and  machinery  are  coming  into  the  country 
by  way  of  Beni  and  Yacuiba. 

Wool  and  hide  extort  tax. — St‘e  page  1S6. 

BRAZIL. 

('oTTox  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. — C'otton  experiment  stations  of  the 
States  of  Maranhao,  Piauhv,  Hio  Gramle  do  Norte,  and  Pernambuco 
during  1921  produced  43,159  pounds  of  cotton  seed,  a  (|uantity 
suflicient  for  planting  3.224  acres.  The  oflicial  (\)tton  .Service  has 
also  purchased  and  distributed  about  lOO.OOO  pounds  of  seed  and  has 
disinfected  with  its  equipment  224,000  pounds  for  planters.  The 
establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in  the  State  of  Bahia  has 
been  recommended,  and  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cotton 
service  in  the  State  of  Sergipe  during  1922  has  been  authorized. 
(Consul  General  Alphonse  Gaulin,  Rio  de  Janeiro.)  (  Vnlted  Stateft 
Commerce  Report.) 

Free  markets  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  successful  op(*ration  of 
the  free  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Sales  have  increased  enormously  since  their  inauguration  on 
April  17,  1921,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  recognized  as  an 
important  development  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Brazilian  capital. 

Figures  recently  published  by  the  food  superintendent  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Agricultural  Department  show  that  between  the  dates  of  April 
17  and  December  31,  1921,  food  products  and  merchandise,  including 
wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  more  than  lO.OOO.OOO  mil- 
reis,  were  sold  at  the  594  free  markets  held  during  that  period.  (On 
April  1,  1922,  the  milreis  was  quoted  at  $0,135  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.)  There  are  about  25  places  scattered  throughout  the  most 
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thickly  p«»|)uliitt‘(l  and  accossihlc  districts  of  the  city,  whore  these  free 
markets  take  place,  and  while  ordinarily  not  more  than  two  free 
markets  will  he  held  in  one  place  durinj;  the  same  week,  invariably 
several  are  in  progress  in  different  districts  of  the  city  continu¬ 
ously.  .  .  . 

The  operation  of  these  free  markets  has  "iven  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  3,()t)0  persons.  ...  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sales  at  these  free  markets  there  was  no 
noticeable  fallinj;  off  in  the  sales  of  the  re<;ular  stores.  This  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  much  more  food  was  beiu"  consumed  in  the 
city.  .  .  .  [United  Staffs  Contnierce  Ileportft.) 

IvOWEH  RATES  ON  THE  LloYD  Bra.SILEIRO  IjINE.  The  Lloyd 
lirasileiro  has  further  reduced  its  rates  for  passengers  between  New 
York  and  Kio  de  Janein).  The  fare  is  Slot)  one  way  and  S3()()  for 
the  round  trip.  K.xcursion  rates  to  the  e.\p()sition  will  be  S.lOO,  in- 
cludin"  tbe  nmnd  steamer  trip  and  2.5  days’  stay  at  one  of  the  hotels 
of  Kio  <le  .Janeiro.  These  trips  will  bejjin  the  first  week  in  Aujiust. 
Prior  to  this  reduction  the  prices  of  passa<;e  between  New  York  and 
Kio  de  .Janeiro  were  S22()  one  way  and  .S390  for  the  round  trip  by 
any  of  the  company's  steamers. 

The  Koval  Mail  Steam  Packet  ('<>. — Authorization  has  l)een 
<;ranted  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  ('o.,  with  head(iuartei-s  in 
London,  to  operate  in  the  Kepublic. 

American  Industrial  Exhibition  Buildino. — As  the  buildin*; 
erected  by  the  United  States  for  the  centenary  exposition  in  Septem¬ 
ber  will  house  only  Government  exhibits,  a  buihling  for  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  is  beinj;  erected  by  private  enterprise.  In  connection  with 
the  motor  and  good  roacls  show,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  large 
exhibits  of  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  and  accessories,  as  well  as 
road-making  machinery.  Motor  boats,  machinery,  engines,  and 
motors  of  all  kinds  and  many  other  United  States  products  will  be 
shown. 

CHILE. 

Procress  i.n  import.vnt  electrification  i‘ro.iect. — On  April  12 
took  place  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Quilicura  substation 
which,  with  the  four  othei’s  at  Pingue,  Llay-Llay,  San  Pedro,  and 
Vina  del  Mar,  will  supply  the  power  for  the  electrification  of  the  rail¬ 
road  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  being  carried  out  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  ('o.  This  stretch  of  190  kilometeis  is  the 
first  standard-gauge  railroad  in  South  America  to  be  electrified,  and 
constitutes  a  work  of  the  highest  importance.  Details  were  given 
in  the  .January  and  March,  1922,  issues  of  the  Bulleti.n. 
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A(iHi(  TLTi'KAi.  EXP<H{Ts. — TIu*  oxports  of  tiu*  cliipf  afincult ufal 
products  in  HMO.  1920,  and  1021  were  as  follows  (amounts  are  <;iven 
in  metric  (|uintals  1  metric  <|uintal  ecpials  220.40  pounds): 


Oarolt  Ocaiis.  . 

Oats . 

Chillcil  . 

Parley . 

Malted  harlev 

Hides . 

Olaek  Ix-aiis. . 
(iarhaii/.os _ 

\V(K)1 . 

l.eiitils . 

Wheat . 

Wheat  flour.  . 
Plover . 


luitt  urjo  1021 


:iis 

:u) 

ti.')0 

01. 

21:1 

2ti. 

.■)8!» 

27 

h;I7 

204. 

:K8i 

IKi, 

217 

102 

21.5 

15*7. 

274 

:r)4. 

5*8.5 

:i07 

70*i 

40.5. 

*>87 

74. 

o:i7 

5*5* 

(i2;5 

2;{5*. 

24(i 

s». 

7)i2 

:12 

.5ti() 

11. 

72:i 

ih:{. 

i<>:i 

104 

:i.54 

145. 

80:{ 

2:i. 

7.')4 

7 

0.5.5 

10. 

(K)4 

124, 

740 

i;io 

2:l8 

ii:i. 

5*80 

'»4, 

a5;i 

;18 

408 

05*, 

025 

:{82. 

l.")4 

225* 

.  7*i5t 

415. 

440 

227 

817 

102 

,  024 

I0;i, 

828 

18.  ti(i7 


Kxpositiox  axi>  activjtiks  .Society  fok  the  Pkomotiox  of 
MAM'FACTritixc.  rnder  the  patronage  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fahril  an  exposition  of  natitmal  industries  and  prtalucts  will  he 
openetl  in  .Santiago  September  10,  and  will  remain  open  at  least 
two  months.  P'oreifTn  firms  are  invited  to  show  machines,  apparatus, 
instruments,  and  tools  fttr  ajiriculture,  mininj;,  and  manufacturin};. 
which  will  not.  however,  he  considered  for  prizes.  Fxhihitois  may 
sell  their  exhibits  and  replace  them  by  others. 

Amonjr  the  interestinj;  items  in  the  1021  report  of  this  projjressive 
society  is  an  account  of  the  nijiht  schools  maintained  by  the  society 
in  different  industrial  cities  of  the  Ke|)ublic.  These  number  14. 
and  include  0  for  various  branches  of  drawin*;.  3  for  mechanics  and 
machines.  1  for  electrical  work  and  motors,  and  1  for  elements  of  con- 
structi(tn  and  building  inspection.  In  Santiaj;o,  Valparais(».  and 
\'aldivia  there  are  also  preparatory  courses  in  mathematics. 

The  industrial  library  of  the  society  contains  technical  books, 
majiazines,  catalogues,  and  other  publications  which  have  been 
found  to  be  of  "reat  service. 

The  society  is  cooperatinj;  with  the  labor  bureau  to  introduce  fur¬ 
ther  provisions  for  safety  ami  health  in  factories,  having  especial 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  occupational  and  infectious 
diseases. 

Xew  kailro.vi).  Work  was  begun  in  May  on  the  new  railroad 
being  built  by  the  Lebu  ('oal  ('o.  from  Lebu  to  Los  Sauces.  This  will, 
it  is  .said,  make  available  valuable  deposits  of  coal  which  could  not 
hitherto  be  economically  exploited. 

Nitrate  prices.  The  nitrate  prices  fixed  in  May  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nitrate  Producers  are  as  follows  per  metric  (piintal  of  220. 40 
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pounds:  duly  l-lo,  ISs.  (id.;  July  ISs.  9d.:  Aujiust  1-15,  19s.: 

August  1()-31.  19s.  3(1.:  SeptPinher  1-15.  19s.  (id.;  Septemhor  Ki-JO, 
19s.  9(1.:  OctoluM’  1-15,  2()s.;  Octohor  1()-31, 2()s.  2d.:  Xovciulx'r  1-15, 
2()s.  4(1.;  Xovcuiihor  Ki-JO,  20s.  (id.;  l)i*c(‘udu‘r  1,  1922-Aj)ril  30, 
1923,  20s.  Sd.;  May.  19s.  9(1.;  Juno.  ISs.  (id. 

Horoaftor  prioos  will  always  ho  (jiiotod  por  motric  (|uintal,  instoad 
of  as  horotoforo  por  Spanish  (juintal  of  101.43  pounds. 

Thax.saxdixk  railroads.-  Soo  pajjo  1S9. 

K.xport  AXi)  IMPORT  TAX.  Soo  pajjo  1S7. 

COI.OM  lUA. 

.Skrkt'Lti  rk.  a  };roup  of  P'ronoh  capitalists  intorostod  in  silk 
raisin*;  has  sent  an  export  ooinmission  to  study  tho  possibility  of 
ostahlishiiif;  sorioulturo  on  a  ooniinoroial  scale  in  (’olomhia,  and  tho 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  ('ominorco  is  ondoavorinj;  in  every  possible 
May  to  promote  what  it  is  hoped  Mill  he  an  industry  of  future  impor¬ 
tance.  The  President  has  offered  a  prize  of  1,000  pesos  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  (•ultivati(tn  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  silk  worm. 

Pktrolkcm  ixspkctors.-  Resident  petroleum  inspect ois  are  lieiv- 
after  to  he  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  whenever  the 
visitin*;  inspector  reports  that  a  well  has  he^un  to  yield.  Their  duties 
M'ill  include  analysis  of  the  products  to  determine  in  what  class  they 
helonj;.  examinati(tn  of  the  company’s  hooks  to  see  that  the  tax  is 
pntperly  paid,  and  f;enerai  safe(;uar(lin{;  of  the  Government’s  interests. 

Packixc  iiocse  at  (’ovEXA.s. — The  construction  of  this  larf;e 
packinj;  hou.se.  mentioned  in  the  Auf;ust,  1921,  number  of  the  Bi'LLE- 
Ti.x,  is  well  advanced.  The  sum  of  2, 400, ()()()  posos  has  already  been 
spent  (»n  the  huil(lin(;s.  the  wharf,  mIucIi  is  over  200  feet  Ion*;,  the 
Mater  supply,  railroad,  and  other  lU'cessities.  It  is  expected  that  the 
plant.  M'hich  has  a  capacity  of  500  head  a  day.  Mill  he*;!!!  to  operate 
M’ithin  15  months.  In  the  meantime  the  company,  M'hich  has  its  own 
herds,  is  exportin*;  cattle  to  Mexico  and  importinj;  pure-hred  stock. 

Railroad.  The  Xortheast  Railroad  Syndicate  has  horroMod  from 
the  Sociedad  do  Kstudios  Bel^a-f'olomhiana  the  sum  of  f  1,. 500. 000  in 
money  and  SO, 000, 000  francs  in  rolling  stock  and  construction  mate¬ 
rial  in  order  to  advance  the  railroad  from  B()i;ota  via  I'saiiuen,  Puente 
del  (’omun,  ('hoconta,  and  Tunja  to  a  point  near  Soata,  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  approximately  400  kilometers. 

COSTA  RICA. 

('.VTTLE  TO  Mexico.  -  In  April  several  stock  raisers  of  San  Josi' 
shipped  the  first  1.000  head  of  (\)sta  Rican  cattle  from  Linu'in  to  Vera 
('ruz,  Mexico.  In  May  a  second  shipment  of  900  younj;  hulls  M'as 
sent  to  Tampico.  Mexico’s  cattle  herds  have  been  ‘;reatly  reduced, 
raisin"  the  price  of  meat  far  above  the  normal  rate. 
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(irAXAC'ASTK  OIL  KX PLOHATiox. — A  company  is  drillinjj  in  the  oil- 
shale  refjion  of  the  Province  of  (Inanacaste  (Xicova).  One  of  the 
concessionaries  is  (lerinan.  as  is  the  engineer  in  charjje  of  the  work. 

Fokkksx  tkaoe,  11)21. — Kxports  from  ('osta  Kica  diirinf;  11)21 
amounted  to  SI  1  .,SS)>.1).53.()2  and  imports  to  SD.hSO.ODS.  (Prenidmt'ft 
itiessofie,  Matj  /,  ltU2.) 

(  TBA. 

Impkovkmkxts  IX  Zaza  del  Medio. — In  April  local  telephone 
service  was  opened  in  Zaza  del  Medio,  a  town  of  about  2,200  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  central  part  of  the  Kepuhlic,  en^ajjed  chiefly  in  the  raisinji 
of  tobacco.  Its  annual  crop  amounts  to  about  S3, 500,000  a  year. 
The  town  is  pavin<;  its  streets,  layiiif;  sidewalks,  and  carryinj;  out 
other  public  improvements. 

X.VTioxAL  SrcAU  ('oxcKEss.  The  orjianization  committee  of  the 
Xational  Su};ar  ('on<;ress  met  in  the  Xational  Aj;ronomic  School  at 
Quinta  de  las  Molinas  to  formulate  the  projjram  for  the  next  confiress. 

DOMIXICAX  UEPI  BLU'. 

Di’ahte  lIiciiWAY  AND  OTHEK  KOADS.  Amid  {jreat  rejoicinj;, 
the  Duarte  Highway,  named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
was  opened  to  trailic  on  May  S  of  this  year.  It  is  21)2  kilometers  lonj; 
and  attains  its  maximum  altitude,  270  meters,  at  La  C'umhre,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Provinces  of  Santo  l)omin};o  and  La  Vefia. 
It  was  here  that  the  inaufiural  exercises  took  jilace,  the  union  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  hein<;  symbolized  in 
the  speeches  and  handclasp  of  the  Governors  of  the  two  Provinces. 
General  Kamdn  (Viceres,  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  from  11)14  to  1910, 
advanced  the  idea  for  such  a  hifjhway,  and  construction  was  begun  to 
some  extent  nine  years  ago.  The  Director  General  of  Public  Works 
will  push  the  work  to  completion,  replacing  all  temp»)rarv  bridges 
with  permanent  structures. 

Koads  from  Macoris  and  (’otuy  to  join  the  Duarte  Highway  are 
being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  former  will  he  30 
kilometers  long. 

SroAK  CEXTKAL. — The  Qui.squeya  ('entral  at  Macoris  ground 
1,500  to  l.SOO  tons  of  cane  a  <lay  during  this  year’s  harvest,  complet¬ 
ing  the  grinding  in  70  days.  Kighty  thousand  sacks  of  320  pounds 
each  were  obtained. 

ECUADOK. 

CniLEAX  ExiiiBiTiox. — The  commissioner  of  the  ('hilean  Govern¬ 
ment  had  many  fine  exhibits  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  of  his  country  on  view  during  the  Centenary  of  the 
Battle  of  Pichincha.  These  exhibits  were  sent  by  Chilean  merchants 
who  are  anxious  to  increase  trade  between  Ecuador  ami  ('bile. 
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CiALAPAOOS  COLONIZATION'. — ('lu»vt‘s  OP  Santa  (’ruz  Island  (Indo- 
fatigablo)  of  the  Galapagos  };roup  is  to  he  colonized  and  developed  hv 
an  Ecuadorean  company,  which  has  secured  a  contract  to  furnish 
120  colonists,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  to  he  Ecuadoreans.  Each 
colonist  is  to  have  one  lot  of  50  hectares,  title  of  possession  to  he 
jliven  after  five  years  cultivation.  The  industries  to  he  developed  are 
chiefly  coffee  and  fruit  raisinj;.  timber  cutting,  turtle  fishing,  and 
sulphur  and  salt  mining. 

Texitle  factory  and  power  plant.  By  January  1.  1923,  the 
Societlad  de  Credito  Internacional  expects  to  have  in  operation  a 
factiu’v  for  fine  textiles  and  printed  goods  located  in  Alfaro,  a  suburb 
of  Quito,  and  run  by  an  electric  plant  which  will  also  provide  light 
and  power  to  the  public.  The  operatives  of  the  factory  will  have  all 
the  latest  benefits  of  factory  organization,  such  as  life  and  accident 
insurance,  pn>fit  sharing,  and  a  technical  school. 

This  new  industry  is  expected  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
on  a  large  scale  and  will  furnish  employment  to  about  1,200  opera¬ 
tives.  As  cotton  goods  are  now  imported  in  large  (piantities,  there 
is  an  ample  field  for  domestic  products  which  can  compete  with 
foreign  manufactures. 

Petrolei'm  tax  REci'LATiox. — See  page  188. 


HAITI. 


National  aurici’LTI'ral  exposition. More  than  7,000  persons 
visited  the  exposition  held  May  7  and  S  at  the  school  of  agriculture 
situated  at  Thor.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  the  president  of  the 
committee,  and  the  director  of  the  school  made  speeches  urging  the 
development  of  agriculture. 

Metric  system. — See  page  188. 

HONDURAS. 

Ice  plant. — A  new  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  has  begun  operation 
on  La  Granja  plantation  near  Tegucigalpa,  and  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price  ice  manufactured  from  filtered  water. 

Bananas  to  Europe. — In  April  the  steamer  Manzanillo  of  the 
Lnited  Fruit  Co.  sailed  from  the  port  of  Tela  with  a  cargo  of  00,000 
bunches  of  bananas  for  Liverpool,  England.  This  was  the  second 
steamer  to  carry  fruit  to  Europe. 

Blooded  sires. — An  important  stock-raising  company  has  recently 
bought  00  blooded  bulls  in  the  C^nited  States  for  the  improvement 
of  local  breeds  of  cattle. 

MEXICO. 

Oil. — A  well  producing  250,000  barrels  of  oil  daily  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  2,132  feet  in  the  Chapote  Nunez  zone.  The  agent  of 
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tlu*  Iluastpca  to  which  tlic  concession  hcloiifis,  said  that  this  was 
the  second  larjrest  producinj;  oil  well  in  the'world. 

Duriii};  May  IS.ottS.OOO  barrels  of  petroleum  were  exported  to  the 
Tnited  States,  or  .jt)t).()()()  barrels  less  than  in  April. 

Metals.  Accordinj;  to  olficial  statistics  recently  completed,  durinj; 
the  last  12  years  Mexico  has  produced  2.11)4.2()4,SS()  fjohl  pesos’  worth 
of  the  following  minerals:  Antimony,  tmifisten.  tin.  arsenic,  maiifia- 
nese.  molylxlenum.  vanadium,  {jraphite.  coal,  iron  ingots,  steel  infjots, 
the  largest  amount  of  any  one  mineral  heinj;  S37. 58.4.035  kilos  of  lead. 
Fnun  1010  to  1021  over  21.000.000  kilos  of  silver  were  producetl, 
representin';  practically  1.000.000  f;'*!!!  pesos.  Gold  produced  duriu" 
the  same  period  amounted  to  2S1.0(M)  kilos,  approximatin';  a  value 
of  875.000,000  pesos. 

Textiles.  Accordin';  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Hacienda  in  1021.  of  the  188  c'Oton  textile  factories  in  the  wlu)le 
country  120  were  in  «)peration.  They  used  85.024.285  kilos  ()f  cotton, 
pnalucin};  11.022.1.50  pieces  of  W'>ven  or  printed  cloth  and  4.401.4.50 
kilos  of  yarn.  These  fabrics  totaled  sales  to  the  amount  of  08.841,0S0 
pesos  and  furnished  employment  t'>  8S.277  operatives. 

The  fact(»ries  are  classified  as  follows:  Weavinj;  and  spinninj;.  100: 
spinniii};.  weavin*;.  and  printin';.  0;  printinj;.  8;  weavin';,  8:  spin¬ 
ninj;.  14:  hat  shops.  4;  makinj;  a  total  of  188.  18  heinj;  closed.  The 
year's  consumption  of  c'Oton  was:  (Vntral  factories.  28.042,4.50  kilos; 
Gulf  factories,  S,S70,108;  northern  factories.  2. 7 15, .52.5;  and  Pacific 
factories,  8.8S7.0()7 ;  makinj;  a  total  of  8.5.024,28.5  kilos. 

The  spinninj;  and  weavinj;  factories  use«l  12.045  spindles,  2.081  old- 
style  looms,  ami  2(),87<S  modern  looms.  The  printinj;  factories  used 
.5  old  printinj;  machines  and  87  nuKlern  ones. 

Ixsi'HAXC  E. — In  1020  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  Mexico  trans¬ 
acted  a  total  business  of  ()77,.5()7.8S(».00  pesos,  which  in  1021  increased 
by  18(),070.S20.7G  pesos  to  S14.28S,207.4.5  pes'>s.  Risks  on  personal 
and  real  property  which  in  1020  were  8,2()2.0S0.()4  pesos,  increased 
2. 878. 071. IS  pesos  in  1021  to  .5,()8.5,1.51.S2  pesos,  and  maritime  in¬ 
surance  from  807.087,720.82  pesos  in  1020  decreased  S0,74O,O0S.O2 
pesos  to  280,347,052.80  pesos.  There  are  now  nearly  70  insurance 
companies  in  the  Ifepuhlic. 

New  newspapek  nuiLDixu.  -The  important  Mexican  daily  “  K1 
Universal”  is  to  he  located  in  a  fine  new  six-story  reinforced  concrete 
huildinj;  at  No.  12  Avenida  Bucareli,  Mexico  City,  near  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Foreij;n  Relations  and  Government,  the  police,  health,  and 
other  bureaus.  The  structural  steel  will  he  the  product  of  the  (’om- 
pafna  Fumlidora  de  F'ierro  y  Acero,  of  Monterey,  the  elevator  one  of 
German  make,  and  the  public  chn'k,  a  cbiminj;  timepiece  purebased 
from  a  clock  maker  of  tbe  capital  city,  wbicb  will  play  tbe  national 
antbem  at  noon  each  day. 
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Petrolei'm  export  taxes. — StH‘  pao;e  1S8. 

ObLKJATORV  CORK  CT'LTrRE  (  LASSES.- -Soo  pa}?l‘  193. 

('ekeal  import  tax.-  .Sof  pafji*  184. 

Oyster  beds.-  The  I)t*partni('nt  of  .Vfjriculturo  and  Promotion 
is  to  n‘<;ulat(‘  tlu'  jiatluTiii};  of  oysti'rs.  ('oininissionors  art'  fjoiii"  to 
(’orpusC'hristi,  Tpx..  to  study  the  oystpr-lx'd  regulations  in  force  there. 
Irresiular  and  unlimited  jjatherin};  of  oysters  in  Mexican  beds  has 
iTsulted  in  the  depletion  of  the  beds  and  the  sale  (»f  contaminatc'd 
oysters. 

Xl(  ARAOr.V. 

Ice  plant.  -  The  city  of  L(*dn  has  a  new  ice  plant  located  near  the 
railroad  station. 

Kxi’ort.s.  Maize,  beans,  and  lard  are  being  (*xport(‘d  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  maize  entp  around  Managua  is  especially 
bountiful. 

Hydroplane  service. — A  contract  for  a  freight  and  ])assenger 
hydroplane  service  on  Lake  Managua  and  the  San  duan  River  has 
h(*en  approved  by  the  Pivsident  and  will  he  effective  for  lo  yi'ars. 
The  company  j)romis(‘s  to  carry  (lovernment  troops,  war  material, 
and  mails  free  of  charge'. 

Stock  raisers’  company. — A  stock  raisers’  company  has  lu'cn 
formed  in  Managua  for  the  exportation  of  cattle  to  (’uha,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  lA'sser  AntilU's. 

P.VXAMA. 

Roads. — The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  reconstruction  of  First 
Avenue  in  the  t'xposition  grounds,  Panama,  which  will  complete 
the  link  between  (Vntral  Avenue  and  the  .Sahanas  highway. 

The  Roads  ('ommitti'e  of  Panama  has  ivceived  word  that  the  road 
to  ('horrera  is  now  in  good  condition  and  that  the  Aguadulce- 
Penomome  road  is  progressing. 

PARAGl'AY. 

Products  exposition. — The  Paraguayan  railroads  are  giving  an 
exhibition  of  Paraguayan  products  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  exhibits 
include  samples  of  the  various  grades  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  woods. 
Among  the  latter  are  various  varieties  useful  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

('oNsuMERs’  cooPER.vTiVE  SOCIETY. — III  order  to  avoid  the  high 
price  and  poor  (piality  of  food,  a  group  of  Asunciini  citizens  is  form¬ 
ing  a  cooperative  consumers’  society  which  will  bring  pr<»ducts 
directly  from  factory  or  farm  and  do  away  with  the  middleman. 

Autobus  service. — Passengers  and  freight  now  travel  by  autobus 
from  Belvedere,  Asuncion,  to  the  Botanical  Ciardens.  Train  service 
was  inadeipiate  and  the  journey  by  automobile  expensive,  while  the 
new  busses  furnish  cheap  and  eommodious  transportation. 
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PEIU'. 

Section  ok  kailway  opened. — Tlu*  first  ol  kiloinotci-s  of  tlu*  rail- 
roiul  under  eonstriiction  from  Iluaneayo  to  Ayacueho  have  lieeu 
opened  to  provisional  freijrlit  ami  passeiifjer  service,  ('hainana  is  the 
present  terininns. 

Roads.  There  is  inneh  activity  in  road  hnihlinj;  thron»;liont  the 
Republic.  Ainoii};  the  hi<;hwavs  under  eonstrnetion  are  those  from 
Lireay  to  Ayaeneho;  fnan  Ilnahal  to  llnayday,  the  former  hein<;  on 
the  road  from  Trujillo  to  (^nirnvilea,  40  kilometei's  from  Ilnayilay; 
and  from  Mayneallan,  on  the  ('himhote-Reenay  railroad,  to  Puerto 
Pizana,  on  the  llnalla<;a  River,  via  Mirazanta,  Tariea,  ('InKpiehamha. 
Sihnas,  and  Tallahamhai.  The  sections  from  Mayneallan  to  Mira- 
santa  and  from  ('ho<|nel)amha  to  Sihnas  are  those  at  present  reeeivinj; 
attention;  on  the  latter  I'd)  men  are  w»)rkin<;  under  the  nmd  eon- 
seription  law. 

riU'OUAY. 

Model  fakm. — lender  the  supervision  of  an  ajirienltural  e.xpert 
the  National  Stock  Raisin*;  A‘;rienltnral  liurean  has  he<;nn  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  mtxlel  farm  at  Estacion  Cazot.  to  serve  as  a  practical  example 
to  the  farmers  of  the  extensive  agricultural  zone  of  the  Department 
of  Canelones.  The  farm  will  he  stocked  with  fine  dairy  cattle  and 

Fohace.— The  hnrean  mentioned  in  the  preceding  item  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  Ar<;entina.  Brazil,  and  the  Enited  States  seeds  of  the 
followinj;  forage  plants,  which  it  is  distrihntinj;  to  Government 
bureaus  and  to  agriculturists  h»r  experiment ;  Elephant  j;rass,  Rhodes 
"rass,  ifaratjiiti.  and  red,  crimson,  and  Mexican  clover. 

VENEZIELA. 

Pfislfil  statist ics /nr  lU^t . 

MAI  I-  KKCKIVKO. 


Oflicfs.  '  L«‘ttors.  Poslals.  I’riiiltHl  matter.  Samt>los. 


Carara.** .  43(i,  !tTo  20,  !tl7  .531,014  13,  (>7.5 

Laliiiaira .  430.078  13,33-5  410,  212  0,-500 

Puerto  I'ahello .  00,071  18,878  118,  (>80  10,320 

Ciudad  Holivar .  102,742  1,.5*>.5  2»i4, 473  i  2,7-50 

Maracaibo .  700,228  24,-5-57  41-5,080'  -5,427 

Cariiiiaiio .  02,410  1,308  40,4-5-5  7-50 

La  Vela .  13,000  .3-57  8.088  100 


Total .  1,048,004  81,007  1,800,002  |  4-5,030 
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I'oMal  slnflslic»  for  IHJl — 

MAIL  IiISl'ATClIKH. 


<>in<vs.  letters.  I  I'oslals.  I'rintitl  iimtliT.  Samples. 


<'ara<a.s .  •21Mi.24ti  22,{)ia  111,213  »!,.')32 

I.aduaira .  MS.  oiK)  (i,  727  31,S»1  3,23« 

Puerto  Caltello .  101, 3<>5  12,  (>77  152, 4!>0  1,401 

Ciudad  linlivar . |  77,051  l,0(i5  4,  S05  125 

Maracaibo .  214.518  13,  (>()2  107,058  (>,088 

Carupaiio .  12,475  527  1,723  384 

La  Vida .  7.050  351  718  84 

Total .  8(i2,005  57,022  400,008  18,842 


I{ailk()ai).s. — Durinir  1921  the  niilromls  of  Venezuela  sold  1,924.304 
tickets,  carried  332,292,2 IS  kilos  of  freifjht,  collected  Ki.T  10,309.30 
holivars  i;ross  receipts,  and  e.xpended  11, (>13. 470  bolivars. 

IloHN  Line  .stea.meks. — This  steamship  line  is  to  run  a  steamer 
service  from  Ilamhuri;  via  Bel<;ium  to  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic, 
Haiti,  ('ura^'ao,  and  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  ports.  If  freight 
cargoes  warrant  it,  steamers  will  also  <;o  to  South  America  via 
Knirland  and  France.  Nine  new  vessels,  from  2,200  to  4,200  tons, 
have  been  built  for  this  line  since  the  war.  makin"  in  all  a  fleet  of 
2.)  vessels,  with  two  shipyards.  The  company  has  ctmtracted  for 
larjje  warehouses  in  ('ura^ao  for  freight  storajje,  and  it  wilt  transfer 
freight  from  vessels  of  larjie  ilraft  to  those  of  lesser  draft  capable  of 
passiii"  the  bar  at  Puerto  ('ahello. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


miAZIL. 

Santa  C.athakina  bonds.  Halsey.  Stuart  ('o.  (Inc.),  ('assatt 
('o.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Second  Ward  Securities  ('o.,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  are  ofl'erinj;  So.OOO.OOO  State  of  Santa  ('atharina  25-year 
S  per  cent  external  sinkin<;  fund  <?old  bonds  at  101.  The  bonds  are 
dated  February  1,  1922,  are  due  hYbruary  1,  1047,  and  are  non- 
callable  for  10  years.  The  proceeds  from  the  loan  will  be  applied  to 
tlie  retirement  of  So.OOO.OOO  0  per  cent  secured  external  "old  bonds 
sold  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  and  also  to  the  purchase  in  the 
United  States  of  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  various 
Santa  Catharina  State  improvements. 

COSTA  niCA. 

Kevence  of  1921. — From  the  President’s  message  read  before 
('onjiress  on  May  1,  1922,  the  followin"  figures  are  taken:  Total  reve- 
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nues,  1921,  17.SS(),471  colones,  of  which  the  customs  duties  repre¬ 
sented  7,13(),2S9  colones.  The  expenditures  for  the  snine  year  were 
lS,537,r)8()  colones,  of  which  4,489,102  colones  were  paid  on  the 
interest  and  incidentals  of  the  debt,  30r),()(M)  francs  toward  the 
amortization  of  the  French  loan,  and  30,000  pounds  sterliii};  on  the 
amortization  of  the  Knjtlish  debt. 

EffAIK)l{. 

Monopolies. — A  0-year  contract  for  the  monopolies  of  alcohol, 
distilled  li(|Uors,  rums,  the  relinin};  and  distillation  of  alcohol  in  the 
Provinces  of  Esmeraldas,  Manai,  (iuayas,  Los  Rios,  and  FI  Oro;  and 
for  tobacco  in  hands,  cut  or  manufactured,  and  cigarette  paper  has 
been  ^ranted  by  the  President  to  the  ("ompafna  Fcuatoriana  de 
Fstancos  (Ecuadorean  Monopolies  (\>.).  The  company  will  pay 
2,2()().()()0  sucres  to  the  Government  annually  from  duly  1,  1922,  to 
dune  30,  1928,  or  a  total  of  13,20().()0()  sucres  for  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Of  this  sum  1  .lOO.OOO  sucres  is  for  the  litpior  concession  in  the 
five  Provinces  and  1,1  ()().()()()  sucres  for  the  tobacco  and  cijjarette 
paper  concession.  Each  year  the  surplus  profit  over  the  sums  men¬ 
tioned  will  he  divided  eipially  between  the  State  and  the  monopo¬ 
lies  company.  If  the  monopolies  company  suffers  a  loss  in  any  year, 
this  loss  will  he  subtracted  from  the  next  year’s  excess  profits  before 
the  divisi*)n  thereof  with  the  State.  The  monopolies  company  is  to 
make  a  loan  to  the  Government  of  .7()(),()0()  sucres  for  administrative 
expenses  in  accordance  with  the  hud};et  (art.  9),  at  9  per  cent  annual 
interest,  to  he  amortized  in  eipial  payments  fnun  the  Government 
revenue  from  the  monopolies  durinj;  the  last  two  years  of  the  contract, 
the  interest  hein"  deducted  monthly  from  the  sum  due  from  the  com- 
pany. 

IIONDIKAS. 

('iTY  CREDIT. — Tefiucijjalpa  has  secured  a  credit  of  dO.OOO  pesos  in 
a  current  account  with  the  Bank  of  Honduras,  to  he  amortized  by  the 
import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  and  market  license  taxes.  The 
money  is  to  he  used  for  building  a  public  market. 

MEXICO. 

('ereal  i.mrort  t.vx.  On  dune  1  a  tax  of  2  centavos  per  kilo  was 
imposed  on  imported  corn  and  4  centavos  on  imported  wheat.  Last 
year  Mexico  bought  from  the  Tnited  States  ll,871.o46  bushels  of 
corn  for  which  it  paid  $10, 130, (>49.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mexico  durin"  the  same  year  produced  803, (528. 33  kilos 
of  corn  which,  due  to  poor  freight  arrangements,  it  was  unable  to 
distribute  over  the  country.  The  present  tax,  it  is  hoped,  will  cause 
this  difficulty  to  he  surmounted. 
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Tax  collections. — According  to  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Mexico  collected  351,436,820.24  pesos  from  the  principal 
sources  of  taxation  during  1921.  The  stamp  tax  for  1921  amounted 
to  145,687,841.91  pesos,  of  which  3,466,584.54  pesos  were  expended 
in  the  payment  of  officials  and  employees  in  the  collection  service. 
The  special  tax  receipts  for  1921  were  100,396,500.71  pesos,  of  which 
309,136.50  pesos  were  paid  for  collection  service.  Duties  collected 
amounted  to  105,352,477.62  pesos,  6,277,379.50  pesos  being  spent  for 
this  service. 

PERU. 

Reserve  bank. — In  accordance  with  the  law  establishing  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  it  has  received  from  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  the 
sum  of  Lp.  7,227,112.6.49.  The  amount  of  cheques  circulares  in 
present  circulation,  according  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Junta  de  Vigi- 
lancia,  for  which  the  reserve  bank  has  been  made  responsible,  is 
Lp.  7,221,976.4.00,  and  the  total  of  gold  certificates  in  present  cir¬ 
culation  is  Lp.  77,176.7.20,  or  a  total  of  Lp.  7,299,153.1.20.  There¬ 
fore  the  reserve  bank  has  received  a  guaranty  of  Lp.  5,136.2.49  in 
excess  of  the  issue  of  cheques  circulares  and  gold  certificates. 

The  Junta  de  Vigilancia  still  has  in  its  power  new  cheques  circu¬ 
lares  of  different  types  and  series  to  a  value  of  Lp.  1,051,824.8.00, 
which  are  to  be  received  by  the  Reserve  Bank  in  lots  permitting  them 
to  be  destroyed  upon  receipt. 

tTBUGUAY. 

Montevideo  loan. — ^The  city  of  Montevideo  has  negotiated  with 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,  secured  by  7 
per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  dated  June  1,  1922,  and  due  June  1, 
1952.  A  sinking  fund  is  provided  to  redeem  the  whole  issue  by 
maturity;  payments  are  to  be  applied  by  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  as 
sinking-fund  agents  during  the  first  15  years,  during  which  the  bonds 
are  noncallable,  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  if  obtainable  at  or  below  par, 
and  thereafter  to  purchase  or  call  by  lot  at  par.  The  bonds  were  sold 
at  97  and  interest,  and  are  secured  by  receipts  from  the  sanitation, 
lighting,  and  paving  taxes,  subject  only  to  a  prior  charge  in  favor  of 
the  London  loan,  now  about  $4,765,000  outstanding  with  a  present 
annual  service  of  about  $372,000. 


LEGISLATION 


ARGENTINA. 

Rentals  regulation  law. — On  April  28  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  rendered  a  majority  decision  declaring  the  constitutionality 
of  the  rentals  regulation  law  passed  last  year,  says  the  Review  of  the 
River  Plate.  Article  I  of  this  law  (No.  11157)  provided  as  follows: 

?'or  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  promulpation  of  the  present  law  no  rental  higher 
than  that  whirh  was  in  force  on  January  1,  1920,  shall  be  charged  for  houses,  rooms, 
or  flats  utilized  as  dwellings,  or  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  Republic. 

BOLIVIA. 

Wool  and  idde  export  tax. — A  decree  of  April  5  changes  article 
1,  paragraph  1,  of  the  law  of  February  7,  1920,  to  read  as  follows: 
Exported  hides,  whether  manufactured,  cured,  raw,  or  salted  .  .  .  are 
subject  to  an  export  tax  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  according  to  the 
New  York  quotations  of  Bolivian  hides,  or  lacking  those,  of  Argentine 
hides. 

Article  2.  Revenue  from  the  customs  duties  collected  on  hides  are 
to  he  distributed  monthly  as  follows:  20  per  cent  to  the  National 
Treasury,  and  80  per  cent  to  the  departmental  treasuries,  10  per  cent 
to  each.  Article  3.  W’^ool:  Llama  wool  and  alpaca  are  subject  to  an 
export  tax  of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  quoted  in  London  or  New 
York  on  wools  in  the  markets  whence  they  were  shipped.  Article  4. 
According  to  article  7  of  the  law  of  February  7,  1920,  exportation  of 
chinchilla  skins  and  vicuna  hides  and  wool  is  prohibited;  this  prohi¬ 
bition  is  continued  by  the  present  law.  .  .  . 

Sanitary  plumbing. — On  April  8,  1922,  the  President  issued  a 
decree  requiring  that  in  cities  supplied  with  sewer  systems  every  house 
have  sanitary  plumbing  installed  by  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
period,  at  the  cost  of  the  owner.  All  plans,  material,  contracts,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  this  work  will  be  subject  to  Govern¬ 
ment  approval  and  inspection.  Insanitary  arrangements  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  a  fine  of  100  bolivianos  imposed  for  continuance  of  the 
use  of  insanitary  arrangements  in  houses.  When  property  coming 
under  this  regulation  is  worth  less  than  5,000  bolivianos,  and  is  the 
only  real  property  belonging  to  the  owner,  the  Government,  upon 
request,  will  furnish  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  sanitary  plumbing 
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as  a  five-year  loan  at  10  per  cent.  For  this  purpose  a  bond  issue  of 
500,000  bolivianos  is  to  be  made,  guaranteed  by  the  property  to  be 
improved  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  State  in  the  second. 

To  cover  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  sewer  inspection  system  a 
land  tax  of  1  per  thousand  is  imposed  on  city  property,  payable  once 
only,  upon  approval  of  the  necessary  plans.  .  .  .  All  materials 
imported  for  these  installations  are  to  be  passed  through  the  customs 
free  of  duty. 

Foreign  Relations  Advisory  Committee. — By  decree  of  May  2 
the  President  has  constituted  a  Foreign  Relations  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  This  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  10  members,  who  are: 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Undersecretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  president  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  committee  of  the 
National  Senate  and  the  president  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex-officio,  and  six  members  appointed 
by  the  President  from  ex-Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ex-diplomatic 
ministers,  party  leaders,  and  distinguished  public  men.  Vacancies 
will  be  filled  by  presidential  appointment. 

BRAZIL. 

Preventive  measures  against  epidemics. — President  Epitacio 
Pessoa  has  issued  a  decree  opening  a  special  credit  of  392,000  milreis 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  epidemics  into  the  Republic  from  other  countries  and  to  equip  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health  with  resources  to  control  any 
diseases  now  existing  or  which  may  occur  in  the  future. 

cmLE. 

Export  and  import  tax. — Law  No.  3852  levies  a  tax  of  10  centavos 
on  each  metric  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  or  fraction  of  goods,  including 
parcel-post  packages,  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  Republic. 

Redondilla  system. — A  recent  regulation  of  the  minister  of  marine 
gives  the  procedure  for  the  biyearly  selection  and  assignment  of 
laborers  to  the  different  branches  of  port  work,  after  consultation 
between  the  port  authorities,  heads  of  shipping  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  workmen. 

Revision  of  important  laws. — A  Senate  commission  has  been 
engaged  in  framing  a  revision  of  the  civil  code  and  the  marriage  and 
civil  registry  laws,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  age  of  majority,  legiti¬ 
mization  of  illegitimate  children,  property  rights  of  married  women 
women  as  guardians,  and  similar  subjects.  When  the  commission 
has  completed  its  labors,  it  will  recommend  a  program  to  the  Senate. 
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ECUADOR. 

Petroleum  tax  regulation. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  mineral  law,  fixes  the  Government 
quota  for  1922,  from  oil  wells  under  exploitation,  at  6  per  cent  of  the 
gross  product. 

Petroleum  can  not  be  exported  unless  accompanied  by  a  receipt 
showing  the  Government  quota  has  been  paid. 

Other  articles  concern  the  fixing  of  the  price,  the  method  of  giving 
receipts,  and  similar  details. 

HAITI. 

Metric  system. — A  presidential  decree  of  May  9,  1922,  made  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  obligatory  in  all 
operations  after  July  1,  1922.  Merchants  are  required  to  have  their 
weights  approved. 

MEXICO. 

Petroleum  export  taxes. — The  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
from  the  report  of  Charge  d’Affaires  George  T.  Summerlin,  Mexico 
City,  May  19:  “Pursuant  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
de  la  Huerta,  a  decree  signed  by  President  Obregon  on  May  17  fixes 
a  new  basis  and  method  of  payment  of  the  export  taxes  on  petroleum 
and  its  derivatives,  collected  in  Mexico  technically  known  as 
‘impuesto  especial  del  timbre,’  or  special  stamp  tax.  The  decree  is 
effective  from  May  1  and  the  schedules  of  actual  taxes  are  hereafter 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Hacienda,  monthly,  within  the  first 
10  days  of  the  month  in  which  the  impost  is  to  be  paid,  and  based 
upon  quotations  in  the  New  York  market  during  the  preceding  month. 
The  payments  are,  without  exception,  to  be  made  in  national  gold 
money,  and  within  the  first  25  days  of  the  month  following  that  in 
which  the  tax  was  incurred.  ,  ,  (For  full  text  see  United  States 
Commerce  Reports,  June  26.) 


PERU. 

Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Council. — On  Labor  Day,  May  1, 
the  following  Government  decree  was  issued  establishing  the  Labor 
and  Social  Welfare  Council: 

Wliereas  the  action  of  the  public  authorities  in  connection  with  labor  and  allied 
social  problems  should  tend  to  establish  and  guarantee  due  equilibrium  between 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labor;  and 

Whereas  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  consulting  body 
whose  members,  by  their  independence  of  the  interests  directly  affected  by  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  will  constitute  an  effective  guaranty  to  those  who  discuss 
questions  related  to  capital  and  labor: 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  decrees  that:  There  shall  be  created  a  consulting 
commission  called  the  Upper  I.abor  and  Social  Welfare  Council,  composed  of  the 
following:  The  Minister  of  Promotion,  Dr.  Alfredo  Solf  and  Muro,  Dr.  Julio  Ego 
.Cguirre,  Dr.  Pl^icido  Jimenez,  Dr.  Jos4  Matias  Manzanilla,  Sr.  Gino  Salocchi,  Sr. 
Pedro  D.  Gallagher,  Dr.  Pedro  Mimbela,  Dr.  Victor  Gonzales  Olaechea,  and  Sr. 
Manuel  Masias,  as  voting  members  of  the  council,  assisted  by  the  chief  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  who  will  act  as  secretarj’. 

Commission  for  Child  Welfare. — A  recent  Government  decree 
has  established  a  commission  for  child  welfare  which  is  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  chilhood  in  every  possible  way.  Half 
of  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  amusement  tickets  is  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  the  commission,  whose  first  meeting  took  place  April  22. 
Dr.  Pedro  de  Osma,  whose  patriotic  interest  in  civic  problems  is 
well  known,  has  been  made  head  of  the  commission.  The  commis¬ 
sion  already  has  proposed  converting  the  exposition  park  into  play¬ 
grounds  for  children  and  holding  a  national  child  welfare  congress. 

Regulations  for  receipt  of  merchandise. — A  presidential 
decree  of  December  28,  1921,  sets  up  the  following  regulations  for 
safeguarding  goods  arriving  at  the  port  of  Callao: 

.\11  merchandise  received  at  the  Callao  customhouse  shall  be  officially  inventoried 
immediately  upon  its  receipt,  with  the  proper  vis^  or  vis^s.  After  inventory  it  may 
be  put  through  the  customs  for  deposit,  withdrawal,  or  reembarkation.  The  inven¬ 
tory  shall  be  made  on  special  blanks  and  shall  state  in  detail  the  condition  in  which 
each  case  arrives.  If  any  case  is  found  in  poor  condition,  the  agent  of  the  steamship 
company  shall  be  commissioned  to  trace  the  party  responsible  for  the  damage.  The 
inventory  sheets  shall  contain  also  all  customs  data  and  units  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
payment  of  duties.  After  their  completion  they  shall  pass  immediately  to  the  check¬ 
ing  and  invoicing  office  to  be  numbered  and  compared  with  the  complete  manifest 
presented  by  the  consignees.  The  duties  may  then  be  paid  in  the  accounting  office 
in  accordance  with  the  inventory  sheets. 

Beginning  May  1,  1922,  consular  invoices  and  documents  shall  be  prepared  exactly 
according  to  the  forms  sent  to  the  consulates,  and  the  customhouse  will  refuse  those 
presented  in  any  other  form. 

Other  paragraphs  of  the  decree  concern  the  warehousing  of  goods. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ARGENTINA-CHILE. 

Transandine  railroads. — A  convention  signed  at  Santiago 
April  25,  1922,  provides  for  transandine  connections  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  the  line  on  the  north  linking  Salta  and  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  and  that  on  the  south  Bahia  Blanca  and  the  South  Chilean 
Railroad  system,  both  to  be  completed  within  three  years.  The 
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convention  also  fixes  as  the  basis  for  minimum  tariff  charges  on 
merchandise  and  cattle  the  actual  cost  per  net  kilometric  ton  of 
freight. 

General  tariffs  involve  such  increases  over  the  minimum  as  are 
permissible  in  consideration  of  the  combined  interests  of  the  railroads 
as  profit-making  carriers  and  of  the  industries  shipping  products,  so 
as  to  foster  both.  Tariffs  will  be  subject  to  modification  to  meet 
exceptional  conditions.  Special  tariffs  may  also  be  instituted. 
Uniform  rolling  stock  will  be  adopted  for  all  connected  sections  of 
the  lines  and  interchanged  according  to  the  central  European  system 
as  formulated  at  Berne.  Cash  settlements  are  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  car-day  and  not  of  mileage.  {Times  of  Argentina,  May  1; 
Mercurio  de  Santiago,  April  26,  1922.) 

BRAZIL. 

International  Sanitary  Convention. — By  decree  No.  15443  of 
April  19,  1922,  the  Government  has  promulgated  its  adherence  to  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  signed  in  Paris,  January  17,  1912. 
{Diario  Official,  May  10,  1922.) 

Trade  in  arms  convention. — By  decree  No.  15475  of  May  10, 
1922,  President  Epitacio  Pessoa  promulgated  the  convention  regard¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  arms  and  ammunitions,  signed  at  Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye,  September  10,  1919,  together  with  the  protocol  annexed  to 
the  same.  {Diario  Official,  May  17,  1922.) 

COLOMBIA-URUGUAY. 

Academic  interchange. — On  April  29,  1922,  the  convention 
between  Colombia  and  Uruguay  regarding  free  interchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  and  mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees  and 
certificates  was  signed  in  Montevideo  by  Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Buero, 
Uruguayan  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Dr.  Manuel  A.  Carvajal, 
charg6  d’affaires  of  Colombia.  {El  Dia,  Montevideo,  April  29,  1922.) 

CUBA. 

International  sanitary  conference. — The  President  has  issued 
a  decree  announcing  Cuba’s  support  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  of  Montevideo  and  of  the  International  Sanitary  Office. 
{Di8cusi<in,  Hahana,  June  10,  1922.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-8PAIN. 

Parcel  post. — The  parcel-post  convention  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Spain,  signed  November  17,  1921,  by  the  Director 
General  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs  of  Spain  and  by  the  corresponding 
official  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  April  17,  1922,  was  approved 
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and  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Republic  April  29,  1922.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  6.) 

PERU. 

French  claims. — In  payment  of  the  so-called  guano  claims,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration  following  an  agreement  signed  between  France 
and  Peru  February  2,  1914,  in  accordance  with  The  Hague  conven¬ 
tion  of  October  18,  1907,  the  sum  of  25,000,000  francs  wdll  be  remitted 
by  Peru  in  five  annual  payments  to  the  Government  of  France, 
which  in  turn  will  distribute  the  money  to  the  various  claimants. 
The  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of  M.  Louis  Sarrut,  president  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  of  Paris,  Sr.  Federico  Elguera,  formerly  in  the 
Peruvian  diplomatic  service,  and  M.  Frederic  Ostertag,  president  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Court,  handed  down  its  decision  on  October  11, 
1921.  (£7  Tietnpo,  Lima,  April  26,  1922.) 

Postal  conventions. — Under  date  of  November  15,  1921,  the 
Government  approved  the  following  postal  conventions  signed  in 
Madrid  November  15,  1921:  Exchange  of  parcel  post,  the  universal 
postal  convention,  and  postal  money-order  service.  {Peruana,  Feb. 
15,  1922.) 

URUGUAY-SPAIN. 

Arbitration  treaty. — A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Uruguay 
and  Spain  was  signed  in  Madrid  March  23,  1922,  by  the  Uruguayan 
minister,  Sr.  Benjamin  Fernandez  y  Medina  and  the  Spanish  Minister 
of  State,  Sr.  Joaquin  Fernandez  Prida.  {El  Dia,  Montevideo,  Apr. 
29,  1922.) 
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ARGENTINA. 

New  schools. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the 
National  Council  of  Education  to  found  41  additional  primary  schools 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  150  schools  throughout  the  Provinces,  which, 
with  the  increased  expenses  of  administration,  calls  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  3,700,000  pesos  national  currency  from  the  funds  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  applicable  to  the  needs  of  education. 

Opening  of  university. — The  opening  of  the  new  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Littoral  in  Santa  Fe  took  place  in  that  city  on  April  18. 
The  Minister  of  National  Public  Instruction  gave  an  address  stating 
that  the  university  embodied  new  forms  of  administration  and 
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points  of  view  which  should  make  it  a  national  benefit.  In  the  new 
university  are  incorporated  the  schools  of  engineering,  medicine,  and 
economic  sciences  of  Rosario.  The  second  part  of  the  program  was 
held  the  following  day  in  Rosario. 

Municipal  weaving  school. — The  Prenm  gives  an  account  of  the 
municipal  weaving  school  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  average  pupil,  after 
some  70  lessons  of  2^  hours  each,  can  leave  the  school  able  to  weave 
about  2  meters  of  cloth  per  hour.  The  last  course  graduated  60. 

During  the  five  months  that  the  school  has  been  open  122  women 
have  learned  the  art  of  weaving.  Of  this  number  30  were  teachers 
who  thus  profitably  employed  their  two  months’  vacation,  and  14 
were  nuns  connected  with  religious  educational  institutions  for  girls. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  Argentine  hand  weaving  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Pan 
American  Building. 

chile. 

School  census. — A  census  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Republic  was  taken  on  April  25  and  26,  1922. 

Exposition  and  activities,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Manufacturing. — See  page  176. 

COLOMBIA. 

Interchange  of  students. — According  to  the  Prensa  of  New 
York,  President-elect  Ospina,  of  Colombia,  while  recently  in  the 
United  States,  said  that  he  hoped  that  his  Government  would  en¬ 
courage  graduates  of  secondary  schools  to  complete  their  education 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  engineering,  since  English  is  coming 
to  be  the  second  language  of  Colombia.  He  himself  hopes  to  foster 
the  study  of  English  and  the  interchange  of  students,  so  that  young 
people  from  the  United  States  may  continue  their  study  of  Spanish 
in  Colombia.  General  Ospina  is  himself  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California.  His  closing  words  were  to  the  effect  that  neither 
treaties  nor  diplomats  can  make  friends  of  peoples  who  do  not 
mutually  understand  each  other,  but  that  commerce,  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty,  and  contact  between  two  nations  tend  to  cement 
close  relations  between  them. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Spanish  history  night  course. — The  National  Library  of  San 
Jos6  on  March  1  opened  a  night  course  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
culture  for  the  Liceo  students  and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  Spanish  colony  in  San  Jos6,  through  the  Spanish  consul,  suggested 
this  course  as  a  means  of  developing  interest  in  the  mother  country 
from  which  Spanish  Americans  draw  their  language  and  customs. 
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CUBA. 

School  of  commerce. — A  decree  of  September,  1921,  created  two 
schools  in  Habana  for  commercial  employees,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls.  They  were  opened  for  the  school  year  of  1921-22  in  the 
Calzada  de  Jesus  del  Monte.  The  girls’  school  has  30  typewriters 
for  the  use  of  the  students  and  offers  the  following  subjects :  English ; 
typewriting  and  shorthand  in  English  and  Spanish;  arithmetic; 
spelling;  copy  reading;  penmanship;  and  salesmanship.  Girls  to  be 
eligible  for  this  school  must  be  over  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
completed  the  studies  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 
Similar  subjects  were  given  in  the  boys’  school.  The  past  year’s 
enrollment  for  the  girls’  school  was  193,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  102,  while  the  boys’  school  had  an  enrollment  of  120  and  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  70. 

GUATEMALA. 

New  schools. — The  following  new  schools  were  recently  opened: 
Coeducational  schools  in  El  Trapiche,  municipality  of  El  Adelanto; 
in  Monterrico,  jurisdiction  of  Agua  Blanca;  in  Nahualate,  juris¬ 
diction  of  Chicacao;  and  in  La  Florida,  jurisdiction  of  Traphichillo. 
A  boys’  schools  was  reopened  in  San  Jos6  Ixtal  and  a  new  school  for 
boys  in  Tenedores,  Department  of  Izabal.  Schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls  were  opened  in  San  Andres  Sajcabajd. 

MEXICO. 

Obugatory  CORN-CULTURE  CLASSES. — The  Department  of  Public 
Education  and  Fine  Arts  is  putting  into  the  schools  obligatory  classes 
in  maize  cultivation.  Though  Mexico  raises  wheat,  rice,  beans, 
fruits,  vegetables,  fiber  plants,  sugar,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  other 
products,  her  chief  food  is  maize.  The  amount  consumed,  plus  the 
cost  of  its  grinding,  represents  a  daily  sum  of  about  1,000,000  pesos. 
The  classes  in  corn  culture  are  to  be  opened  in  5,000  schools,  which 
will  have  at  least  1  square  hectare  of  land  each.  The  students  are 
to  be  given  selected  seed  and  will  raise  a  supply  to  be  distributed  to 
agriculturists  later. 

Laborers’  university. — The  Students’  Federation  has  decided 
to  found  a  laborers’  university  with  the  support  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  faculty,  which  will  include  members  of  the 
Society  of  Biology  and  Related  Sciences,  will  serve  gratis. 

PARAGUAY. 

School  society. — Upon  the  initiative  of  the  principals  of  the 
Manuel  Amarilla  School  in  Asuncion,  a  parent-teachers  society  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  education  and  culture. 
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The  scope  of  the  society  includes:  Increases  in  the  school  library  and 
museum;  Sunday  classes  for  homeless  children;  instruction  in 
hygiene  for  ignorant  mothers,  and  a  general  welfare  movement 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  families  whose  children  attend  this 
school. 

University  French  classes. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
Franfaise  free  classes  in  French  are  being  given  in  the  University. 

School  appropriation. — ^The  President  approved  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  15,000  pesos  for  the  completion  of  the  school  in  Luque. 

PERU. 

University  of  San  Marcos. — After  being  closed  for  a  year,  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  founded  in  1551,  has  been  re¬ 
opened  as  a  private  university.  Dr.  Manuel  Vicente  Villaran  was 
elected  rector  by  delegates  of  the  various  faculties,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Javier  Prado. 

A  decree  of  April  12,  1922,  terminated  Government  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  San  Marcos,  recognized  it  as  a  private  university  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  VI  of  the  education  law,  granted  a  sub¬ 
vention  of  Lp.3,750  for  one  year;  and  although  allowing  the  uni¬ 
versity  the  use  of  certain  Government  property  for  university  pur¬ 
poses,  reserved  ownership  of  it  to  the  Government. 

SALVADOR. 

Gymnasium  and  school. — The  former  site  of  the  Castillo  Prison 
in  Candelaria  (San  Salvador)  is  being  prepared  for  tbe  building  of  a 
gymnasium  for  school  children,  in  addition  to  which  the  munici¬ 
pality  expects  to  erect,  within  a  year,  a  coeducational  school  near  by. 

School  sanitary  inspection. — See  page  201. 


ARGENTINA. 


Centenary  of  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  Buenos  Aires 
Academy  of  Medicine  held  the  celebration  of  its  centenary  on  April  17. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  medical  profession  in  Buenos  Aires 
was  the  creation  of  the  “Tribunal  del  Promedicato”  by  royal  order 
on  September  18,  1799,  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  the  River 
Plate  region  from  quackery  and  other  evils.  In  1813  this  tribunal 
was  converted  into  a  medical  institute,  and  on  April  9,  1822,  the  de¬ 
cree  was  issued  which  created  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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The  centenary  ceremonies  included  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  cancer  institute,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  South  America.  The  director  of  the  new  institution  is  Dr. 
Angel  H.  Roffo,  who  has  made  extensive  studies  of  cancer,  winning 
the  Academy  of  Medicine’s  centenary  prize  for  original  unpublished 
theses  on  scientific  subjects,  w'ith  a  brilliant  treatise  on  cancer. 
This  treatise  was  later  adopted  by  the  Italian  Red  Cross  as  containing 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  development  and  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

Hospital  Espanol. — A  new  three-story  building  for  women  has 
been  added  to  the  Spanish  Hospital  of  Buenos  Aires.  Other  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  improvements,  including  X-ray  and  electrotherapeutic 
sections,  have  also  been  made. 

Park  and  street  libraries. — The  Laborers’  Popular  Library 
Association  has  recently  formed  a  municipal  section  to  take  charge  of 
the  placing  of  libraries  in  public  parks  and  streets. 

Rentals  regulation  law. — See  page  1S6. 

BOUVIA. 

Sanitary  plumbing. — See  page  186. 

brazil. 

Preventive  measures  against  epidemics. — See  page  187. 

CHILE. 

Dental  service. — A  dental  clinic,  in  charge  of  Senorita  Delia 
Ajiellet,  director  of  the  Odontological  Review  and  chief  of  the  dental 
division  of  the  school  medical  service,  has  been  opened  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  milk  stations  in  Santiago  supported  by  the  Patronato 
de  la  Infancia.  It  will  treat  both  mothers  and  children. 

Dental  care  as  well  as  medical  is  also  to  be  given  by  the  recently 
opened  dispensary  of  the  Centro  Juventud  Israelita.  The  physi¬ 
cians  and  dentists  in  charge  will  be  assisted  by  students,  among 
whom  are  several  young  women. 

Parral  Red  Cross  chapter. — In  recognition  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  chapter  at  Parral,  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sion  has  given  it  a  house  worth  30,000  pesos  and  an  annual  subven¬ 
tion  of  7,000  pesos.  The  chapter  has  a  clinic  for  adults  and  children, 
with  a  section  for  venereal  diseases  and  also  a  first-aid  division.  It 
holds  public  lectures  on  child  training,  community  spirit,  hygiene, 
health  education,  and  similar  subjects.  It  cooperates  in  all  civic 
works,  such  as  bridge  repairs,  street  cleaning,  fire  department  service, 
and  protection  to  labor.  It  has  three  free  vaccination  stations  in  the 
city  and  traveling  service  in  the  rural  districts.  Hundreds  of  school 
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children  and  more  than  6.000  country  people,  besides  city  residents, 
are  members. 

School  lunches. — Free  school  lunch  rooms  were  inaugurated  in 
three  more  Santiago  schools  in  May  by  the  society  of  women  organ¬ 
ized  for  this  purpose. 

Catholic  social  welfare  week  and  convention. — In  May  a 
week’s  meetings  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  social  problems  in 
their  different  phases,  all  Catholics,  both  lay  and  clergy,  being  invited 
to  attend.  The  program  was  prepared  by  the  Centro  Nacional  de 
Cultura  Social  y  Apolog6tica.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  conven¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  young  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. — The  Santiago  society 
of  this  name  has  issued  its  sixth  annual  report,  which  describes  the 
work  carried  on  during  1921.  Kindness  to  animals  is  especially  en¬ 
couraged  among  children;  850  essays  were  submitted  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  society.  The  clinic  for  dogs,  cats,  and  birds  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin.  The  Valparaiso  branch  received 
from  the  Santiago  society  the  gift  of  an  ambulance  for  injured  horses, 
the  declivities  in  that  city  being  especially  dangerous.  Posters  con¬ 
taining  “The  Petition  of  the  Horses”  have  reached  many  hands,  and 
in  many  other  ways  the  society  is  doing  excellent  work.  There  is  a 
branch  in  Iquique,  as  well  as  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

Revision  of  important  laws. — See  page  187. 

Exposition  and  activities.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Manufacturing. — See  page  176. 

COLOMBIA. 

Employees’  welfare. — The  National  Directof  of  Hygiene  has 
issued  a  set  of  requirements  for  employees’  welfare  which  must  be 
fulfilled  by  persons  or  companies  engaged  in  petroleum  operations. 
Such  companies  must  supply  proper  living  accommodations,  defined 
by  the  regulations,  and  adequate  food;  they  must  provide  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  draining  off  stagnant  water  or  covering  it 
with  petroleum;  and  they  must  employ  properly  certificated  physi¬ 
cians,  one  for  each  400  workers,  and  give  the  necessary  treatment  for 
diseases.  Applicants  for  employment  shall  be  given  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  none  suffering  from  communicable  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis  or  venereal  diseases,  shall  be  employed.  Hospitals  shall 
be  provided  for  those  needing  hospital  care. 

Temperance  campaign. — The  Director  of  Hygiene,  Department  of 
Bolivar,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  a  departmental  league 
against  alcoholism,  which  will  act  conjointly  with  the  national  league. 

Life  insurance. — The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  been  empow¬ 
ered  to  take  out  life  insurance  for  municipal  employees,  no  policy  to 
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exceed  2,400  pesos.  The  beneficiaries  will  be  the  wife  or  relatives  of 
the  deceased. 

Water  PURincATioN. — The  water  of  Bogota  is  now  purified  by 
the  use  of  chlorine  gas,  thus  securing  a  satisfactory  supply  free  from 
dangerous  germs. 

Drinking  water. — The  city  of  Barranquilla  has  received  200,000 
pesos  in  Government  bonds  and  Buenaventura  100,000  pesos  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  drinking-water  supply.  A  com¬ 
mission  has  been  created  in  each  city  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Red  Cross. — The  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross,  organized  in  1917  and 
reorganized  in  March,  1920,  has  been  recognized  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  as  the  official  organization  of  that  country. 

Prevention  of  hookworm  department. — This  department  is 
giving  smallpox  vaccinations  free  to  school  children. 

School  of  nursing. — Twenty-three  students  are  taking  the  two 
years’  course  in  the  San  Jos6  school  of  nursing.  They  receive  lec¬ 
tures  alternately  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Department  of  Prevention  of  Hookworm.  The 
cities  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia,  Las  Cafias,  and  Tib&s  maintain 
obstetric  and  general  nursing  scholarships  in  this  school  in  order  to 
have  competent  care  for  the  sick  of  their  districts. 

Latin  American  Railroad  Federation. — A  branch  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  formed  in  Costa  Rica,  has  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
seat  of  the  organization  in  Mexico  City.  Its  objects  are  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  for  railroad  men,  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
engineering,  with  scholarships  available  to  all  the  member  countries, 
and  fair  wages  for  the  various  grades  of  railroad  work. 

CUBA. 

Asylum  for  tubercular  children. — The  Government  has  ceded 
to  the  Maria  Ja6n  Protective  Association  for  Tubercular  Children  a 
parcel  of  232,500  square  meters  of  land  on  the  north  shore  in  Habana, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  road  from  Fuerte  de  San  Diego,  on  the 
east  by  the  lands  of  Battery  No.  1,  and  on  the  west  by  the  target 
range  of  the  Cabafla  Encampment. 

Sixth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress. — The  Government 
has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  Sixth  Latin  American  Medical 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Habana  in  November.  All  sanitary  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  and  products  imported  for  the  international  exhibition 
of  the  Congress  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Medical  delegates. — Drs.  Julio  Arteaga,  Eugenio  Albo,  Fernando 
Remsoli,  and  Francisco  Javier  de  Velasco  were  sent  as  medical  dele- 
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gates  to  the  Third  Conference  of  the  International  Antituberculosis 
Union,  held  in  Brussels  July  11-13. 

ECUADOR. 

Hygiene  exposition. — From  May  26  to  June  4  a  hygiene  exposi¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Quito  as  part  of  the  Pichincha  Centenary  Celebration, 
to  show  progress  and  practice  in  public  and  personal  hygiene. 

Guay’aquil  water  supply*. — Guayaquil,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Bulletin  for  January,  1922,  is  to  have  an  additional  supply  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  The  consul  general  of  the  United  States  in  Guayaquil, 
whose  communication  appears  in  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  states  that  the  project  for  the  water  supply  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  1,000,000  sucres  annually  for  three  years.  When 
the  work  is  finished  it  is  expected  that  the  daily  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  the  city  will  have  been  increased  from  3,300  cubic  meters 
to  20,000  cubic  meters,  the  amount  having  been  gradually  augmented 
as  the  different  parts  of  the  system  are  completed  and  connections 
made.  September,  1924,  is  the  date  set  for  completion. 

The  work  will  comprise  the  installation  of  two  lines  of  subfluvial 
pipe,  14  inches  in  diameter  (now  in  place  and  successfully  tested, 
according  to  El  Tel6grafo  of  May  4) ;  one  22-inch  pipe  line  from 
Duran  to  the  tanks  at  San  Rafael;  and  one  18-inch  line  from  San 
Rafael  to  the  mountains;  and  also  water  receivers,  tanks,  pressure 
regulators,  filters,  and  sterilization  plants.  At  present  the  18-inch 
pipe  is  being  laid  between  San  Rafael  and  Bucay  and  will  be  placed 
in  service  immediately  upon  completion. 

GUATEMALA. 

Labor. — A  lot  in  Guatemala  City  has  been  presented  by  the 
Government  to  the  labor  oi^anization  “  El  Porvenir  de  los  Obreros.” 
It  will  be  used  as  the  site  for  the  society’s  building. 

Donation  to  hospice. — The  National  Hospice  has  received  a 
donation  of  20,000  pesos  national  currency  from  Sefiora  Enriqueta 
de  Ortiz  and  Seflorita  Rosa  Ruiz  in  memory  of  their  aunt,  Dofia 
Mercedes  Soils. 

Hookworm  prevention. — The  Department  of  Hookworm  Pre¬ 
vention  has  informed  the  principals  of  all  Santa  Ana  schools  and 
academies  that  these  institutions  will  be  inspected  by  a  department 
official  to  see  whether  the  children  are  provided  with  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  taken  the  prescribed  treatment. 

The  hookworm  campaign  in  general  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations  being  fined. 

HAITI. 

National  prison. — Le  Matin  of  March  30  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  r%ime  in  force  at  the  national  prison  for  men  and 
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women.  The  first  thinj;  which  strikes  the  attention,  says  the  reporter, 
is  the  perfect  cleanliness.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the  examination 
of  prisoners,  a  hospital,  and  an  isolation  ward.  Shower  baths  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  The  prison  physician  is 
carrying  on  experiments  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  vitamines 
necessary  in  the  diet  to  avoid  pseudo  beriberi,  and  makes  out  well- 
balanced  menus  in  accordance  with  his  observations.  Men  prisoners 
may  learn  to  become  tailors,  cabinet  makers,  masons,  carpenters,  or 
shoemakers,  and  are  paid  for  their  w’ork.  This  money  is  either 
given  to  them  at  the  end  of  their  term  or  paid  to  their  families  if 
their  sentence  is  long.  The  women  do  sewing,  at  which  they  can 
make  from  a  gourde  and  a  half  to  two  gourdes  a  day. 

HONDCRAS. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. — Physicians  of  this  great  institu¬ 
tion,  with  Dr.  Augustin  Santiago  Brizio,  director  general  of  the 
health  department,  came  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  towns  of  the 
Honduran  Atlantic  coast  and  to  San  Pedro  Sula  to  establish  a  district 
office  and  laboratory  for  the  campaign  against  yellow  fever  and 
hookworm.  The  local  authorities  will  cooperate  with  the  sanitarians 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thus  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the 
population  from  the  vitiating  hookworm  and  to  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  dreaded  yellow  fever. 

Practical  sewing  lessons. — For  some  of  the  poor  pupils  of  a 
San  Pedro  Sula  School,  dresses  were  made  by  girls  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  from  materials  donated  by  various  individuals  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses. 

MEXICO. 

Annual  sanitation  convention. — Resolutions  formed  by  the 
National  Department  of  Health  included  plans  for  an  annual  national 
sanitation  convention  to  bring  local  health  authorities  into  closer 
touch  wdth  the  National  Department  of  Health.  The  president 
has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  such  annual  conferences  in  Mexico 
City,  the  delegates  to  be  the  directors  of  the  State  health  bureaus 
and  the  chief  of  the  National  Health  Department  or  his  representa¬ 
tive.  The  first  of  these  conventions  took  place  June  12-17. 

Pasteur  antirabies  treatment. — The  Department  of  Public 
Health,  through  the  press,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
location  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  on  Calle  de  los  Heroes,  Mexico  City, 
where  anti-rabies  treatment  is  given  free. 

Woman  magistrate. — On  May  21  a  woman,  Sefiora  Dolores 
Arriga  de  Buck,  was  elected  magistrate  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosl,  Mexico.  Her  candidacy  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  who  said  that  he  should  be 
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pleased  to  have  San  Luis  Potosi  the  first  State  in  the  Republic  to 
elect  a  woman  judge. 

Journalists’  sanatorium. — Upon  the  initiative  of  the  owner  of 
El  Univerml  a  journalists’  sanatorium  is  to  he  opened  for  news¬ 
paper  writers  and  journalistic  workers  in  ill  health.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  located  on  Chapultepec  Heights,  where  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  June  6. 

NICARAGUA. 

Asylum  for  beggars. — The  city  of  Granada,  on  April  16,  opened 
an  asylum  for  needy  persons  and  on  the  same  date  issued  an  ordinance 
against  begging. 

panama. 

American  surgeons’  visit. — Over  1,300  Fellows  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  are  planning  to  visit  Panama  in  February,  1923. 
They  are  desirous  of  being  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial,  which  w’ill  probably  take  place  at  that  time. 

Nurses’  training  school. — The  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  training 
school  for  nurses  was  opened  nearly  14  years  ago  and  was  reoi^anized 
in  1916.  The  course  is  3  years  in  length  and  has  at  present  16  in  train¬ 
ing  in  the  first  year,  13  in  the  second,  and  1 1  in  the  third,  who  will  grad¬ 
uate  in  January,  1923.  The  school  was  opened  December  14,  1908, 
by  Doctor  Obaldia,  with  a  class  of  30  nurses.  Many  difficulties  had 
to  be  overcome,  since  it  was  difficult  to  find  American-trained  nurses 
who  spoke  Spanish  to  train  the  undergraduates.  After  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  took  place,  primary  education  courses  were  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  daily  lectures  on  nursing  by  the  visiting  and  staff  phy¬ 
sicians.  Thus  the  class  of  girls  who  then  entered  the  school  was  given 
a  better  foundation  for  the  work. 

The  school,  which  is  conducted  like  schools  of  nursing  in  the  United 
States,  has  now  overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  lack  of  Spanish  textbooks 
on  nursing.  Whereas  early  in  its  history  only  uneducated  girls 
would  take  up  nursing  as  a  career,  now  daughters  of  some  of  the 
city’s  best  families  are  entered  as  students.  School-teachers,  normal- 
school  graduates,  musicians,  and  bookkeepers  have  entered  the 
school,  which  goes  to  show  how  the  public  has  been  educated  to 
respect  a  nursing  career  for  women. 

School  lunch  rooms. — A  communication  from  the  Inspector 
General  of  Instruction  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  states  that  school  lunph  rooms  have  been  started  in  several 
towns,  and  that  some  municipalities  are  devoting  a  portion  of  their 
funds  to  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  shoes  for  poor  children. 

PARAGUAY. 

Tuberculosis  lectures. — Professor  Andreatti  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  gave  a  series  of  stereopticon  lectures  on  tuberculosis  and  its 
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specific  treatment  in  the  medical  school.  Professor  Andreatti  also 
gave  information  relative  to  tuberculosis  prevention  and  the  hygiene 
of  its  treatment. 

Milk  station. — The  Gota  de  Leche  or  milk  station  section  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  received  a  donation  of  10,000  pesos 
from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Poor  Children. 

PERU. 

Maternity  prize. — The  Government,  deeming  it  a  duty  of  the 
State  to  stimulate  by  every  possible  means  the  increase  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  race,  has  offered  two  houses  as  annual  prizes  to  the  two 
mothers — one  of  the  middle  and  the  other  of  the  lower  class — who 
have  the  largest  number  of  healthy  children. 

Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Council. — See  page  188. 

Commission  for  Child  Welfare. — See  page  189. 

SALVADOR. 

Gota  de  Leche. — A  monthly  report  of  the  Gota  de  Leche  (free 
milk  station)  showed  that  in  March  18  mothers  were  registered  to 
receive  milk  for  their  babies,  bringing  the  total  up  to  164.  During 
the  month  81  consultations  were  given,  and  68  prescriptions  filled 
free  of  charge. 

In  order  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  milk  given  out  by  the  Gota 
de  Leche  it  has  been  subjected  to  three  analyses  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitation,  and  is  daily  analyzed  in  the  office  of  the  Gota  de  Leche. 

Popular  lectures  on  infant  care  and  feeding  arc  given  at  the  milk 
station  twice  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced  mothers.  On 
each  Sunday  babies  are  brought  to  be  weighed,  and  their  height  is 
measured  once  a  month  to  determine  if  each  child  is  growing  prop¬ 
erly.  The  institution,  through  the  press,  requests  all  needy  mothers 
to  bring  their  babies  to  the  station,  that  they  may  benefit  by  re¬ 
ceiving  expert  advice  and  free  milk  prepared  according  to  the  proper 
formula. 

School  sanitary  inspection. — All  public  and  private  schools  are 
now  subject  to  sanitary  inspection  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  one  week  after  and  six  months  after  opening.  The  ventila¬ 
tion,  playgrounds,  furniture,  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  all  to 
be  considered  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 
No  place  may  be  utilized  as  a  school  without  permission  of  the 
General  Sanitation  Bureau,  and  each  school  is  to  be  under  the  medical 
direction  of  a  doctor  responsible  to  the  Bureau  of  vSanitation  for 
its  hygienic  conditions.  Teachers  are  required  to  have  certificates 
of  good  health,  issued  either  by  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  school 
sanitation,  or  by  the  Sanitation  Bureau  .  .  . 
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Prevention  of  hookworm. — The  weekly  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hookworm  Prevention  for  the  week  ending  April  1 ,  showed 
that  1,055  persons  had  been  added  to  the  registry;  1,906  received 
microscopic  examination;  1,081  had  hookworm;  728  other  parasites; 
625  received  first  treatment;  608,  second  treatment;  264,  third 
treatment;  66,  fourth  treatment;  44,  fifth  treatment;  13,  sixth  treat¬ 
ment;  8,  seventh  treatment;  and  249  were  treated  for  other  para¬ 
sites.  After  the  second  treatment  635  were  examined  and  277  cured; 
after  the  third  treatment,  200  examined  and  117  cured;  after  the 
fourth  treatment,  73  examined  and  24  cured;  after  the  fifth  treat¬ 
ment  22  examined  and  9  cured;  after  the  sixth  treatment  13  ex¬ 
amined  and  5  cured;  after  the  seventh  treatment  2  examined  and  1 
cured.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pamphlets  were  distributed 
during  the  week  and  98  consultations  given. 

X-RAV  STUDENT  TO  UNITED  STATES. — The  medical  school  and 
Rosales  Hospital  have  chosen  Dr.  Rafael  Vega  G6mez,  jr.,  to  take 
a  course  in  X-ray  work  in  New  York.  On  his  return  he  will  conduct 
the  X-ray  w’-ork  and  electrotherapy  in  the  hospital  for  five  years. 

URUGUAY. 

Home  for  orphans. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Montevideo,  composed 
of  both  Uruguayan  and  foreign  members,  intends  to  found  a  home 
for  orphans  in  which  they  will  receive  proper  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  training.  This  club  w’as  represented  at  the  recent 
International  Rotary  Club  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

Medal  to  Doctor  Luisi. — The  National  Council  of  Uruguayan 
Women  recently  presented  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  founder 
of  the  Council,  and  prominent  for  her  interest  in  public  problems. 
She  was  acclaimed  as  the  woman  who  has  known  how  to  give  practical 
form  to  feminism  in  Uruguay,  and  the  leader  whose  love  for  the 
cause  is  equaled  only  by  the  difficulties  overcome. 

VENEZUELA. 

School  fund. — The  children  in  the  Institute  Bolivar  of  Caracas 
are  putting  their  savings  into  a  school  bank  or  fund  for  the  following 
charitable  purposes:  (1)  To  maintain  a  physician  to  attend  to  all 
sick  children  of  the  school;  (2)  to  pay  the  cost  of  medicines  used 
for  poor  pupils,  and  in  the  case  of  death  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses; 
(3)  to  carry  out  a  patriotic  program  on  national  holidays  connected 
with  the  life  of  Bolivar  and  offer  a  banquet  to  poor  children,  each 
child  inviting  a  certain  number  of  guests;  and  (4)  to  contribute  in 
part  to  all  school  ceremonies,  including  meetings  to  increase  the 
cooperation  between  home  and  school. 


AROENTIXA. 


Benavente. — The  well-known  Spanish  author,  Sr.  Jacinto  Bene- 
vente,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  has 
been  received  with  much  enthusiasm  and  has  lectured  to  large  audi¬ 
ences.  The  trend  of  his  thought  is  toward  reconstruction,  harmony, 
and  peaceful  order. 

Argentine  artists. — The  autumn  salon  was  opened  in  May  in 
Rosario  with  works  of  recognized  national  artists,  as  well  as  many 
pictures  by  younger  painters. 

The  clever  young  artist  Lopez  Naguil  has  returned  to  Argentina 
after  a  long  stay  in  Spain.  On  May  15  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
his  work  in  Buenos  Aires.  His  canvases  are  said  to  show  fine  com¬ 
position  and  a  clear  sense  of  values.  “El  Pijove,”  “Winter,”  and 
“Spring  in  the  Orchard”  arc  studies  of  individual  trees  rather  than 
landscapes  and  are  particularly  fine. 

Metric  system. — United  States  Senator  Edwin  F.  Ladd,  of  North 
Dakota,  sent  a  questionnaire  to  Argentina  to  learn  the  opinion  in 
that  country  in  regard  to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Senor  Noe,  the  Argentine  representative  of  the  Bulletin,  replied  in 
detail  to  the  questions,  and,  among  other  statements,  added  that  in 
his  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States 
would  advance  commercial  relations  with  the  American  countries 
where  its  use  is  obligatory.  Nearly  all  have  adopted  it. 

Monument  in  Washington. — Seiior  Noe  informs  the  Bulletin 
that  a  public  subscription  is  being  raised  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  San  Martin  in  Washington,  which  the 
Ai^entine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  has  asked  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  permission  to  erect.  The  statue  will  weigh 
about  5  tons  and  w'ill  be  made  of  Argentine  material,  Cordoba  gran¬ 
ite  and  San  Luis  onyx. 

National  Park  in  Patagonia. — The  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  setting  aside  785,000  square  hectares  of  land  in  Patagonia  as 
a  national  park.  The  idea  first  originated  in  1903,  when  Dr.  F.  P. 
Moreno  turned  back  to  the  Government  3  leagues  of  land  bordering 
on  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  located  in  the  Andes  near  the  Chilean  bor¬ 
der,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  an 
explorer.  This  region  of  mountains,  forests,  and  lakes  is  one  of 
marvelous  beauty. 
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Hunting  will  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  trees  and 
flora,  the  utilization  of  falls  for  water  power,  or  anything  which 
destroys  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region.  The  park  will  soon  he 
accessible  by  means  of  the  State  railways  to  he  constructed.  The 
village  of  Bariloche  will  then  he  the  starting  point  of  automobile 
roads  and  bridle  paths  through  the  lake  country  and  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  the  national  park.  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi  is  mentioned 
as  the  terminal  point  of  the  journey  described  in  the  article  “A  Trip 
through  the  Chilean  Switzerland,”  published  in  the  Bulletin  for 
July,  1922. 

Fe.minist  candidate. — In  the  recent  elections  for  National  Depu¬ 
ties  Dr.  Julia  Lanteri  Renshaw  ran  as  feminist  candidate  for  deputy 
from  Buenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL. 

Population. — The  statistical  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  published  the  following  figures  resulting  from  the  census  taken 
on  September  1,  1920,  showing  that  the  total  population  of  the  Re¬ 
public  on  that  date  was  30,635,605: 


Federal  District  and  States. 


Population. 


Federal  District  and  States.  Population. 


Federal  District 

AIag<‘>as . 

Amazonas . 

Bahia . 

Cearti . 

Espirito  Santo . . 

Goyaz . 

Maranhao . 

Matto  Grosso.... 
Minas  Geraes. . . 
Pard . 


1, 157, 873 
978,  748 
363, 166 
3, 334,  465 
1,319, 228 
457, 328 
511,919 
874, 337 
246, 612 
5, 888, 174 
983, 507 


Parahyba  do  Norte... 

Parana . 

Pernambuco . 

Piauhy . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul... 
Santa  Catharina. . . . 

Sdo  Paulo . 

Sergio . 

Acre  Territory . 


961, 106 
685,711 
2,154,8.35 
609, 003 
1,. 559,  .371 
537, 135 
2, 182,713 
668,  743 
4, 592, 188 
477,064 
92, 379 


The  State  capitals  were  shown  to  have  the  following  population : 


Capitals. 


Aracajd . 

Belem  (Pard) . 

Bello  Horizonte  (Minas  Ge¬ 
raes)  . . 

t'urityba  (Parand) . . 

Guyaba  (^latto  Grosso) . . 

Florianopolis  (Santa  t'atha- 

rina) . 

Fortaleza  (Ceard) . 

Goyaz  (Goyaz) . 

Maceid  (Alagoas) . 

Mandos  (Amazonas) . 


Population. 

Capitals. 

37,  440 
236,  402 

55,563 
78, 986 
33, 678 

41,338 
78,  536 
21,  223 
74, 166 
75,  704 

Natal  (Rio  Grande  do  Norte) . . 
Nictheroy  ^io  de  Janeiro). .  .| 
Parahyba  (Parahyba  do  Norte) 
Porto  Alegre  (Rio  Grande  do  , 

Sul) . ! 

1  Recife  (Pernambuco) . I 

i  Sdo  Luiz  (Maranhao) . | 

Sdo  Paulo  (Sdo  Paulo) . ] 

Sdo  Salvador  (Bahia) . 

:  Therezina  (Piauhy) . 

Victoria  (Espirito  Santo) . 

Population. 


30,696 
86, 238 
52,990 

179, 268 
238,  843 
.52, 929 
.579, 033 
283,422 
57,500 
21,866 
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Other  large  cities  were; 


Cities. 

Population. 

Cities. 

Population. 

r ampos  ( Rio  de  J aueiro) . 

Theophile  Ottoni  (Minas  Ge- 
raes) . 

1  175, 250 

163, 199 
i  137,017 

1 

Rio  Preto  (S5o  Paulo) . 

Juiz  de  Fora  (Minas  Geraes). . 

126,  796 
118, 166 
115,  602 
102, 589 

('aratiiiga  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Santos  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Centennial  delegation. — Mr.  Carlos  Sampaio,  commercial  at- 
tach6  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  and  a  notable  delegation  have  been 
touring  the  United  States  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition.  Miss  Bertha  Lutz,  secretary  of  the 
Museo  Nacional,  who  was  the  Brazilian  official  delegate  to  the  Pan 
American  Conference  of  Women,  was  an  important  member  of  the 
delegation. 

The  air  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  successful 
air  trip  recently  effected  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  intrepid 
Portuguese  aviators  Scadura  Cabral  and  Gago  Coutinho  is  being  cele¬ 
brated  with  equal  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Senhor  Mario  Walter,  a  Portuguese  writer,  steps  are 
being  taken  to  present  to  the  two  aerial  heroes  a  beautiful  album, 
placed  in  a  case  of  wrought  gold,  and  containing  messages  on  the  great 
achievement  and  autographs  from  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  lead¬ 
ers,  from  President  Epitacio  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  and  President  Antonio 
Jos6  de  Almeida,  of  Portugal;  from  the  members  of  the  governments, 
parliaments,  diplomatic  bodies,  and  in  short  from  the  cultural  centers 
of  the  world.  D’Annunzio  is  expected  to  write  a  message  for  for¬ 
eign  aviators  and  Santos  Dumont  another,  especially  in  behalf  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  aviators.  The  album  will  also  contain  photographs  of  Gago 
Coutinho’s  invention  and  illuminations  made  by  Portuguese  painters. 
It  is  planned  that  this  gift  to  the  Portuguese  aviators  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Presidents  Pessoa  and  de  Almeida  on  the  occasion  of  the 
('entennial  Exposition  of  Brazil,  and  that  100  copies  of  the  album, 
signed  by  Gago  Coutinho  and  Scadura  Cabral,  shall  be  sold  at  auction 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  returns  of  the  sale  to  be  utilized  to  buy 
two  hydroplanes.  These  are  to  be  named  “Brazil”  and  “Portugal,” 
the  former  to  be  presented  to  Portugal  and  the  latter  to  Brazil. 

CHILE. 

Spanish  paintings. — ^The  fourth  exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings, 
including  examples  of  the  work  of  Romero  de  Torres,  Sorolla,  Pra- 
dilla,  Navarro,  Alvarez  de  Sotomayor,  and  other  modern  artists,  was 
shown  in  Santiago  in  April. 

Telescope  in  mine  shaft. — Professor  Todd  is  now  supervising 
the  scientific  work  connected  with  the  building  of  a  giant  telescope  to 
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be  erected  in  a  mine  shaft  in  Chile.  The  shaft  is  to  be  60  feet  in 
diameter,  which  will  theoretically  give  a  magnification  of  25,000,000 
times.  This  would  bring  Mars  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
earth — that  is,  optically — so  that  any  life  or  activity  upon  its  surface 
would  be  readily  observable.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  planet  would 
thus  be  observed,  it  is  true,  and  the  spot  would  be  moving  rapidly 
past  the  telescope,  but  it  is  thought  that  enough  could  probably  be 
observed  to  insure  some  positive  conclusions.  In  1924  Mars  will  be 
within  35,000,000  miles  of  the  earth,  so  that  observations  made  at 
that  time  wouhl  be  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

COLO.MUIA. 

League  of  Nations  Commission. — Dr.  Francisco  J.  Urrutia, 
Colombiart  delegate  to  the  last  two  assemblies  of  the  League,  has  been 
honored  by  being  selected  as  one  of  seven  additional  members  of  the 
League  Commission  on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments. 

Hispano-American  Academy. — The  Colombian  branch  of  this 
academy  was  installed  at  Bogota  in  May. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Costa  Rican  composer. — Sr.  Jos6  Castro  Carazo,  the  Costa  Rican 
composer  and  orchestra  leader,  has  received  much  favorable  comment 
from  the  press  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
weekly  symphony  concerts  under  the  management  of  the  Symphony 
Federation. 

ECUADOR. 

American  minister. — Dr.  G.  A.  Bading,  the  new  American  Minister 
to  Ecuador,  has  arrived  with  his  wife  in  Ecuador.  Doctor  Bading 
has  had  much  experience  in  practicing  medicine  in  tropical  countries, 
having  been  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  the  war,  and  in  other  important  posts. 

Woman  sculptor.— Seiiorita  Rosario  Villagomez,  an  Ecuadorean 
sculptor,  made  the  bust  of  Don  Francisco  de  Orellana,  founder  of 
Guayaquil,  ordered  by  the  centenary  celebration  committee  to  be 
placed  in  the  mall  of  Rocafuerte  Avenue,  Guayaquil. 

Olympic  games. — As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  battle  of  Pichincha  Olympic  games  were  held  in  Quito. 

GUATEMALA. 

Fine  arts  school  e.xhibition. — The  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts 
school  was  opened  in  May  with  35  pictures  by  the  Guatemalan  artist 
Galvez  Suarez,  and  the  work  of  the  art  students  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year. 
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Delegate  to  Latin  American  Conference. — Dr.  Manuel  F. 
Rodriguez,  of  the  Law  School  of  Guatemala,  was  appointed  by  the 
President  as  delegate  to  the  Conference  of  Latin  American  Relations, 
held  in  April  at  the  I'niversity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

HAITI. 

New  PRESIDENT  AND  c.\BiNET. — M.  Louis  Bomo,  a  highl}'  esteemed 
jurist,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Law  School  and  member  of 
the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  was  elected  President  of 
Haiti  on  April  10  for  a  term  of  four  years,  beginning  May  15,  1922. 
His  election  was  the  occasion  of  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the 
Republic.  M.  Borno  has  appointed  the  following  cabinet :  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship,  M.  Leon  Dejean;  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Louis  Auguste  Guillaume;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Public  Works,  M.  A.  C.  Sansaricq ;  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  M.  Louis  Etluuirt;  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  M.  Arthur  D.  Rameau. 


HONDURAS. 

Newspaper. — The  Law  Students’  Association  has  established  a 
paper  called  “  Renovacion.”  Another  new  paper  in  Tegucigalpa  is 
the  illustrated  morning  daily  called  “Los  Sucesos.” 

NICARAGUA. 

Woman  graduate  pharmacist. — Seftorita  Paquita  Reyes  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  from  the  medical  school, 
and  after  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  ready  to  practice  her  profession  anywhere 
in  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA. 

General  Melendez. — The  death  in  May  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Melendez, 
former  governor  of  Col6n  for  many  years,  statesman  and  patriot, 
w'as  greatly  regretted  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguayan  poet. — Don  Narciso  R.  Colm&n,  judge  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  of  San  Roque,  and  author  of  “Ocara  Poty”  (Wild  Flowers), 
a  volume  of  verse  in  the  native  Guarani  language,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Twentieth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  August  20-30. 

SALVADOR. 

Death  of  minister. — Salvador  declared  a  period  of  national 
mourning  on  March  23  and  gave  the  military  funeral  rites  of  a  general 
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to  the  late  Don  Baltazar  Estupinifin,  Minister  of  Government,  Pro¬ 
motion,  and  Agriculture.  The  late  minister  was  an  able  journalist, 
jurist,  and  statesman. 

URUGUAY. 

New  theater. — A  beautiful  modern  theater  is  shortly  to  be  built 
in  Montevideo.  The  stage  will  be  19  meters  deep  and  w'ill  have  an 
opening  of  17  meters.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  dressing 
rooms  for  actors.  The  capacity  of  the  ground  floor  will  be  860,  and 
above  it  there  will  be  two  tiers  of  boxes  and  two  galleries,  four  gal¬ 
leries  in  all. 

VENEZUELA. 

Pax  Americanism. — The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
Andes  of  Venezuela  has  sent  the  institutes  and  men  of  letters  in  the 
Americas  a  communication  calling  for  a  more  perfect  coordination  of 
scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and  industrial  effort  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  communication  suggests 
the  publishing  of  a  magazine  in  each  of  the  large  cities  of  the  American 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  progress  in  science, 
jurisprudence,  and  general  culture  achieved  in  these  countries. 

Peru  honors  physicians. — The  Peruvian  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  elected  Doctors  Razelli,  Juan  Iturbe,  and  R.  Pino  Pou  corre¬ 
sponding  members  in  Venezuela,  as  their  work  in  the  laboratory, 
surgery,  and  the  writing  of  scientific  textbooks  has  been  of  distin¬ 
guished  service. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  20,  1922. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  end  of  February,  1922 . 

Export  taxes  for  month  of  April,  1922 . 

Cattle  sales  and  prices  in  1921 . 

Meat  shipments  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  1915-1921 . 

Wolfram  prospects  in  Argentina . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Rosario  district  in  1921 . 

Annual  Report  of  Compania  Italo-Argentina  de  Electricidad, 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1921. 

Makes  of  automobiles  registered  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Commercial  and  private  failures  during  April,  1922 . 

Export  taxes  for  month  of  May,  1922 . 

New  South  American  news  agency  called  “La  .\ustral” . 

Cereal  prices  weeks  ending  May  4  and  May  11,  1922 . 

BRAZIL. 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  market  in  Pernambuco . 

Establishment  of  International  Express  Co.,  in  Recife . ^ 

Cotton  shipments  from  Recife  for  first  two  months  of  1922 . 

Dredging  contract  for  port  of  Recife . 

Sugar  shipments  from  Recife  first  two  months  of  1922 . 

Mineral  industries  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

Different  grades  of  rubber  exported  during  March,  1922 . 

Motor  trucks  in  use  on  irrigation  works  in  northeast  Brazil . 

Establishment  of  garages  in  Pernambuco . 

Report  on  mineral  deposits  and  industries . 

The  motion  picture  business  at  Santos . 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products . 

Brazil  and  European  Steamship  Conference . 

Electric  current  and  central  power  stations . 

Coal  imports  into  Recife  during  1921  and  first  quarter  of  1922 _ 

Hydroelectric  development  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Brazilian  cotton  notes . 

Agricultural  conditions  in  Brazil . 

Automobile  notes . 

Construction  of  bridge  in  Pernambuco . 

Foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  Para  during  February,  1922 . 

Statistics  showiim  imports  from  all  countries  at  port  of  Para . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  March,  1922 . 

Broom  corn,  sesame,  and  wheat  production  in  Pernambuco . 

Report  on  deposits  of  petroleum  and  kaolin  in  Parahyba  do  N  orte . . 
Agricultural  production  of  Brazil  during  crop  year  1929-21,  yield, 
average  price,  estimated  value,  districts  of  production. 
Estimate  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  crop  of  1922-23 . 

Entrances  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Santos,  6  coffee-crop  years 
(July  1-June  30). 

Brazilian  foreign  trade  since  1850 . . 

Aviation  and  automobile  notes . . 

Census  of  population  of  Brazil . 

Automobile  service  in  Parahyba  do  Norte . 

Discovery  of  chicle  and  gutta-percha  in  State  of  Amazonas . 

CHILE. 

Nitrate  statistics . 

Kind  of  electric  current  available . 

Movement  of  nitrate  and  copper  at  port  of  Antofagasta  during 
March,  1922. 

Information  regarding  coal  and  coke  in  Chile . 

The  Temuco  (Chile)  Fruit,  Seeds,  and  Bee  Show . 


Date. 

Author. 

1922 

Apr.  15 

W\  Henry  Robertson,  consul- 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Apr.  17 

Do. 

..do . i 

Do. 

Apr.  19 

Do. 

Apr.  22 

Do. 

Apr.  24 

W'ilbert  L.  Bonney,  consu 
at  Rosario. 

Apr.  25  i 

Do. 

..do . 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

May  1 

Do. 

May  3 

Do. 

.  .do . 

Do. 

May  10 

Do. 

May  13 

Do. 

Apr.  4 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

...do . 

Do. 

Apr.  8 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Apr.  10 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Apr.  11 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
Para. 

Apr.  13 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

...do . 

Do. 

Apr.  17 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Santos. 

Apr.  22 

Do. 

Apr.  25 

Do. 

...do . 

Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Apr.  23 

Do. 

Apr.  25 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

May  2 

E.  M.  Lawton. 

May  4 

A.  Gaulin,  consul-general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do . 

Do. 

!...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

May  6 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

May  11 

Do. 

L..do . 

A.  GauUn. 

■  May  13 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

May  15 

Do. 

l...do.... 

1 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

'...do.... 

1 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Santos. 

j  May  16 

Do. 

May  17 

A.  Gaulin. 

....do _ 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

1  May  22 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

May  26 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
Para. 

Apr.  8 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consu 
at  .\ntofagasta. 

Apr.  10 

Do. 

.  Apr.  13 

Do. 

.  ...do.... 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Val^raiso. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 

.  Apr.  17 

at  Concepcion. 
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THE  PAX  AMERK’AX  UNION 


Heportt  received  to  June  Jti,  19J2 — Continued. 


Subject. 


Date. 


Author. 


CHILE— continued. 


An  interview  on  the  Fruit  Exposition  at  Temueo  (“  El  Sur”  of 
Concepcion,  Apr.  9,  1922). 

Chile's  revenue  from  customs  for  quarter  ending  Mar.  31,  1922.... 

Educational  courses  in  schools . 

American  market  for  Chilean  fruits . 

Market  for  American-made  stoves . 

Supplemental  information  regarding  lumber . 

The  motion-picture  trade  in  Antofagasta . 

Commerce  of  Tarapaca  during  April,  1922 . 

Electric  current  available  in  consular  district . . . 

COLOMBIA. 

The  Colombian  coffee  market . 

Report  on  business  conditions . 

Market  for  manufacturers  of  rubber . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Regarding  the  food  laws  of  Colombia . 

Possible  market  for  kerosene  cook  stoves  and  lamps . 

Market  for  pumps  and  farm-lighting  apparatus . 

Market  for  oil-burning  appliances  in  Colombia . 

Market  for  American  canned  goods . 

Oerman  rice  trade  in  Colombia . 

FisUng  and  exportation  of  pearls . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Iron  and  steel  industry . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries . 

CUBA. 

Movement  of  sugar  at  Matanxas . 

Electric  current  available  in  district . 

Market  for  pumps  and  farm  lighting  plants . 

Manufacture  of  shoes  at  Matanzas . 

Vegetable  season  of  1922 . 

Market  for  staves . 

Market  for  confectionery . 

DOMINICAN  REFUBUC. 

Iron  and  steel  industry . 

Opening  of  road  connecting  Santo  Domingo  City  with  Monte 
Cristi. 

Cocoa  crop,  tobacco,  and  receipts  of  the  customs  at  Puerto  Plata . . 
ECUADOR. 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industry . 

Opinion  of  the  press  on  Ecuador's  problems . 

Supplement  to^'Minerals”  of  Ecuador . 

Electric  current  available  in  Ecuador . 

GUATEMALA. 

Lumber  imports  and  exports  of  Guatemala . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


Fruit  industry  in  Haiti . 

Logwood  industry  in  Haiti . 

HONDURAS. 

Sanitation  tax . 

Insurance  law  of  Honduras,  in  effect  April  18,  1922. 

Report  on  mineral  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  industry . 


Apr. 

17 

Apr. 

18 

...do 

,  Apr.  21 

Apr.  24 

1  Apr.  28 

:...do 

May 

8 

May 

12 

Apr. 

26 

...do. 

May 

2 

...do. 

May 

3 

May 

9 

May 

19 

May 
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May 

•a 

^^.do. 

June 

i 

Apr. 

28 

May 

5 

May 

19 

Apr. 

27 

Apr. 

29 

May 

17 

May 

23 

May 

26 

May 

29 

June 

b 

Apr. 

20 

May 

14 

May 

25 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

27 

May 

3 

May 

11 

May 

18 

Apr. 

26 

May 

4 

Apr. 

21 

;^r. 

25 

Apr. 

29 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

8.  Reid  Thompson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dayie  C.  McDonough. 

Do. 

B.  C.  Matthews. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 


Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
at  Barranquilla. 

Do. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Do. 

Maurice  L.  Stafford. 

Do. 


Do. 

E.  C.  Soule. 


Henrv  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  ^n  Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  McEnelly,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanzas. 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Habana. 

Thomas  McEnelly. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Charles  Forman. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Joseph  T.  Moran,  vice  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo  City. 

W.  A.  Bickers. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 


Do. 

Do. 


Henry  T.  Da^er,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Do. 


Damon  C.  Wood,  consul  at 
Ca^  Haitian. 


Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
T^cigalpa. 

Do! 

Do. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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Reports  received  to  June  US,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject. 


MEXICO. 

Population  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  and  the  principal  cities.. 

State  lottery  established  in  Yucatan . 

Market  for  live  stock  in  district . 


May  4 
May  8 
May  18 

Construction  of  an  international  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande;  |  May  26 
Joining  Villa  Acuna,  Mexico,  and  Del  Rio,  Tex.  ' 

Textile  factories  in  Mexico . 


Mexico  needs  roads. 
N  icaraguan  credits . 


NICARAUUA. 


...do. . .. 
June  t> 


.\pr.  3 


Author. 


Wiliys  A.  Myers,  vice  consul 
at  Veracruz. 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Progreso. 

George  £.  Seltzer,  consul  at 
Sauna  Cruz. 

Wm.  P.  Blocker,  consul  at 
Piedras  Negras. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consu 
general  at  Mexico  City. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 

Harold  Playter,  vice  consu 
at  Corinto. 


Placing  of  buoy  in  Corinto  harbor . ] 

The  sugar  industry  in  Nicaragua . i 

The  1921-22  coltee  crop,  and  exports  for  March  and  April,  1922... | 

Notes  on  timber  for  export  from  west  coast . i 

Electric  light  current  available  in  Nicaragua . 


Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 


21 

22 

16 

21 

22 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


PANAMA. 

Importation  and  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  Panama. 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Contract  for  road  paving . 

Public  control  of  privately  owned  forest  lands . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


Apr. 


Apr. 

May 

May 

May 


15 

29 

2 

8 

25 


George  Orr,  consul  ut  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  * 

Do. 


PARAGUAY. 

Concession  for  the  installation  of  the  telephone  system  in  Asun¬ 
cion. 

Public  control  of  privately-owned  forest  lands . . 

Bill  presented  to  Paraguayan  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
bank. 

Iron  and  steel  industry . 


PERU. 

Exportation  of  fruit  from  Peru  and  Chile  to  the  United  States.. 
Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

SALVADOR. 

Revised  statement  of  railway  mileage  in  El  Salvador . 


April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Motion  picture  industry  in  El  Salvador . 

Exportation  of  coffee  from  El  Salvador  for  first  quarter  of  1921 
and  1922. 

Copy  “Anuario  Estadistica  de  1920” . 

URUGUAY. 

Increase  in  Uruguayan  postal  rates . 


Market  for  American  canned  goods . 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

Notes  on  Uruguay . 

Railroads  of  Uruguajr 
House  building  in  I 


VENEZUELA. 

Public  control  of  privately-owned  forest  lands. 

Market  for  manufacturers  of  rubber . 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

General  economic  conditions . 

Market  for  cotton  piece  goods . 


Electric  plants  in  Venezuela . 

Telephone  development  in  Venezuela. 
Credits. 


Iron  and  steel  industry . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Coconut  production  of  Barcelona  and  Cumana  districts.. 

Cultivation  and  production  of  cacao . . 

New  steamer  line  for  Maracaibo . 


Apr.  4 
Apr.  13 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  24 

Apr.  15 

May  5 
May  12 
May  16 

May  26 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  22 
May 
May 
May  11 


Apr.  15 

Apr.  25 

,..do - 

Apr.  26 


May  1 

May  10 
May  17 
do. 


May  22 

May  23 
May  26 

...do . 

. .  .do _ 


Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Claude  E.  Guyant.  consul  in 
charge,  Lima-Callao. 

Do. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice 
consul  at  San  Salvador. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  J.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
at  Caracas. 

Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

8.  J.  Fletcher. 

Wm.  P.  Garrety. 

8.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 


Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  Durinu 
January,  1922. 


{Continued  from  July.) 

New  plants  from  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  By  S.  F.  Blake.  Washington,  United 
States  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  23,  Part  1.  1922.  illus.  32  p.  8®. 

On  the  race  history  and  facial  characteristics  of  the  aboriginal  Americans.  By  W.  H. 
Holmes.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1919,  pages  427^32.  Washington, 
1921.  illus.  8®. 

Problems  in  Pan  Americanism.  By  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  New  York,  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  1921.  xii,  415  p.  8®. 

Proceedings  of  the  Hague  peace  conference.  Translation  of  the  official  texts.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Division  of  International  Law  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.  Under  the  supervision  of  James  Brown  Scott.  The  conference 
of  1899  and  1907.  Index  volume.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1921. 
viii,  272  p.  4®. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  annual  report  1920.  New  York,  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.  xi,  387  p.  8®. 

Report  for  1921.  Committee  on  cooperation  in  Latin  America.  New  York,  1921. 
24  p.  8®. 

Report  of  the  International  Emigration  Commission,  .\ugu8t,  1921.  Geneva.  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  1921.  vii,  162  p.  4®. 

Second  session  International  Labour  Conference,  Genoa  15th  June-lOth  July,  1920. 
Geneva,  International  Labour  Office,  1920.  xlii,  699  p.  4®.  (Text  in  English 
and  French.) 

South  America  from  a  surgeon’s  point  of  view.  By  Franklin  H.  Martin.  New  York, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1922.  illus.  xix,  325  p.  12®. 

I.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  II.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Austria.  III.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Hungary.  New  York,  American  Association  for  International  Concilia¬ 
tion,  1922.  20  (2)  p.  12®.  (January,  1922.  No.  170.) 

Vocabulario  Cubano.  Suplemento  a  la  14*  edicion  del  diccionario  de  la  R.  de  la 
lengua.  Comprende;  6,828  voces  o  acepcibnes— 321  frases— 52  refranes.  Por 
Constantino  .Sufhez.  (EspaAolito.)  Habana,  Librerfa  t'ervantes  de  Ricardo 
Veloso,  1921.  XXX,  576  p.  8®. 

MAPS. 

The  countries  of  the  Caribbean  including  Mexico,  Central  .\merica,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  Prepared  especially  for  The  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  1922.  Scale  1 : 5,500,000.  Size  23  by  45  inches.  Has  inset  maps  of  Panama 
Canal,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,  Guantanamo  Bay.  In  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  February,  1922. 

(Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  February, 

1922.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 


Business  conditions  in  Argentina.  Report  No.  153.  1st  January,  1922.  Buenos 
Aires,  Ernesto  Tomquist  &  Cfa.,  Limitada,  1922.  32  p.  4®. 
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Liga  de  Defenea  Comercial.  Informe  lefdo  por  el  presidente  Sr.  Antonio  I>e6n  Lanusse 
en  la  asamblea  general  ordinaria  de  28  de  Diciembre  1921.  Buenoe  Airee,  Imp. 
E.  L.  Frigerio,  1921.  63  p.  8“. 

Memoria  presentada  al  honorable  congreso  nacional  1918-1919.  Ministerio  de  rela- 
cionee  exteriores  y  rulto.  Buenoe  .\iree,  1921.  x,  561  p.  4®. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  agrarian  Indian  communities  of  highland  Bolivia.  By  Geoige  McCutchen 
McBride.  New  York,  American  Geographical  Society,  1921.  illus.  27  p.  12°. 

La  desviacion  del  rfo  Mauri.  (Controversia  Boliviana-Chilena.)  Informe  del  Perito 
Boliviano  Sr.  Jose  Aguirre  Ach5.  I.*  Paz,  Imp.  Artfstica,  1921.  map.  illus. 
35  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  Guerra  y  Colonizacion,  1921.  Ia  Paz,  Talleres,  Intendencia  de  Guerra, 
1921.  159  p.  8°. 

Memoria  presentada  a  la  Legislatura  de  1921.  Ministro  de  Justicia  y  Fomento.  La 
Paz,  Imprenta  El^ctrica,  1921.  187  p.  8°. 

Memoria  que  presenta  el  Ministro  de  Hacienda  e  Industria  al  Congreso  Nacional  de 
1921.  La  Paz,  Imp.  .\rtlstica,  1921.  76  (1)  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  del  Presidente  Constitucional  de  la  Republica  al  Congreso  Ordinario  de  1921. 
La  Paz,  Imp.  “Moderna-Boliviana,”  1921.  65  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Brazam  dictionary  of  Brazilian  terms.  A  list  of  nearly  400  words  with  their 
meanings,  used  in  local  commerce  indispensable  to  all  business  men.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  published  by  Brazilian  American,  1922.  18  p.  12°. 

CommemorafSo  do  primero  centenario  de  independence  politica  do  Brasil  1822-1922. 
Programa  da  commemorafSo.  Regulamento  geral  da  exposifSio  nacional  1822. 
C ommissao  executiva  da  commemora^ao  do  primeiro  centenario  da  independencia 
politica  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Papelaria  Americana,  1921.  43  p.  8°. 

Commercio  exterior  do  Brasil.  Janeiro  a  Marfo  1920-1921.  Directora  de  Estatistica 
Commercial.  Riode  Janeiro,  1921.  ix,  125p.  4°. 

O  dia  de  Camboes.  Commemora^ao  realizada  a  10  de  Junho  de  1921.  Presidida  pelo 
Embaixador  de  Portugal  Dr.  Duarte  Leite.  Conference  do  Dr.  Affonso  Costa. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Companhia  Lit.  Ferreira  Pinto,  1921.  front,  port.  16  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

American  solidarity.  Address  of  the  Hon.  Agustin  Edwards,  minister  of  Chile  in 
London  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Chile-American  Association,  New 
York,  January  17,  1922.  New  York,  Irving  Press,  1922.  [7]  p.  8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Anales  Diplomiticos  y  Consulares  de  Colombia.  Fundados  y  publicados  por  el  Dr. 
Antonio  Joe4  Uribe  .  .  .  Tomos  5  y  6.  Edicidn  Oficial.  Bogota,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1918-1920.  4°.  2  vols. 

Liquidacion  general  de  los  presupuestos  nacionales  de  rentas,  gastos  y  cr^dito  publico 
para  el  ano  fiscal  de  1°  de  enero  a  31  de  diciembre  de  1921.  Director  General  de 
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